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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF QUEBEC 
PROVINCE. 


Separate School Organization for French-Speaking 
Roman Catholics and for English-Speaking Protes- 
tants—School Taxes Are Equitably Divided—Dual 
Organization of Historical Origin—French Popula- 
tion Outnumbers English by About Eight to One. 


By C. D. PARMELEE, Secretary Department of Public Instruction. 


The following statement. may be regarded not merely 
accurate in respect to the general nature of central adminis- 
tration of public education in the oldest Canadian Province 
but also as affording an instructive illustration of those dif- 
ferences in governmental control, usually of historical origin, 
which have always to be borne in mind in the interpretation 
of different educationai systems. 

In Canada public education is under the control of the pro- 
vincial legislatures, as in the United States it is under the 
control of the State legislatures. In Canada, also, in nearly 
all the Provinces, the “ public” school and the high school are 
the traditional! schools of the people. But salient differences in 
central control as between the State legislatures of the United 
States and the provincial legislatures are to be noted. In 
Canada the functions of the county or township “ superin- 
tendent” are in the hands of an “inspector,” whose salary, 
or in some cases a part of it, is paid by the provincial govern- 
ment, and who is, therefore, an official reporting directly to 
the Government. All the pro- 
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PROGRESS OF SCHOOL REFORM IN 
GERMANY. 


National Constitution Removes All Class Domination in 
Public Education—Central Government Now Con- 
trols Scheol System—Bitter Contest Raging Over 
Place of Religion in Schools—Uniform Training of 
All Teachers is Advocated. 


By REINHOLD LEHMANN, Leipzig. 


Over the outer portal of every war, whether lost or won, 
stands written for the peoples concerned the ancient saying, 
“Know Thyself”! Thus Germany, like England, France, and 
Italy, is undergoing a thorough test of its school system; 
making bold proposals for changes and improvements, and 
planning carefully a reconstruction of its school policies. The 
national constitution of the 11th of August, 1919, contains 
under the fourth section, “ Education and the School,” not less 
than nine comprehensive paragraphs in which appear the estab- 
lishment of a definite forward movement as compared to the 
conditions of 1914, since they remove all domination, including 
the despotism of the “Standeschule” (the class-distinction 
school), the “ Bekenntnischule” (the denominational school), 
and the “Lernschule” (the bookish school of the traditional 
type). The unconditioned establishment of the “ Binheits- 
schule” (the unity school), the “ Weltlichen Schule” (the 
secular-instruction school), and the “Arbeitsschule” (the mo- 
tivated or creative school) does not necessarily follow to be 

sure. In the main, the con- 





vincial governments of Can- 
ada also, either directly or, 
as in the of Quebec, 
through an appointed body, 
control the courses of study 
and authorize the textbooks 
to be used in the 
In each Province, as a rule, 
there is uniformity of text- 
books for each grade: the 
four western Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia, 
indeed, act together in this 
Matter. 

In eight of the nine Prov- 
inces of Canada—Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island—the 
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schools. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CHOCL LIFE can no longer be sent gratuitously. 
Under the terms of the joint resolution of the 
United States Congress, which authorized the resump- 
tion of publication, it is necessary to charge 30 cents 
a year for subscription; but 25 copies or more will be 
sent to the same address at the rate of 25 cents a 
year for each copy. That is, 25 copies will be sent one 
year for $6.25; 30 copies for $7.50, etc. 
however, must not be sold for profit. 
equal to the actual cost of printing plus 10 per cent. 
It does not cover any part of the cost of editorial work. 
The publication carries no advertising. 

Persons who wish to receive SCHOOL LIFE regularly 
should forward the subscription price at once to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Office, Washington, D. C. Do not send money to the 


stitution makes promises 
only; but one can not easily 
disturb this foundation, even 
if the structure, proud and 
beautiful, does not arise im- 
mediately. 

Before 1918 the individual 
States could act as they 
pleased, wholly independent 
in their school affairs; now 
the central government is 
empowered to preseribe prin- 
ciples for all parts of the 
school system which limit the 
laws of the individual States. 
With this the principle of 
centralization has been drawn 
into the foreground. The ex- 
planation for it lies in the 
uncoordinated efforts which 
since the revolution have: 
threatened the unity of the 
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Nation. Against these the greater fath- 
erland must retain the right and power 
to place on a common basis the education 
of the youth in all parts of the country. 

The first school law, appearing within 
a year, guaranteed a common primary 
school for the first four years of school, 
the sixth to the tenth year of the child’s 
life. It ordered the suspension, not later 
than 1930, of all public and private pre- 
paratory schools and preparatory classes. 
In such schools, up to this time, the sons 
of the well-to-do class have been pre- 
pared for the secondary schools. At 6 
years of age they were carefully sepa- 
rated from the children of the working 
people who attended the Volksschule. 
The new primary school law, which was 
bitterly opposed by the wealthy and 
privileged classes, helps at least to up- 
hold until the tenth year of the child’s 
life the democratic principle that the 
children of one people belong in one 
school and that the educational possi- 
bilities of all must be equal. 


Religious Differences Prevent Unification. 


The next national school law, about 
which at present the bitterest 
wages in parliament and press, in public 
assemblies, and in parent and teachers’ 
associations, endeavers to govern the 
school on the basis of ethics rather than 
of denominational religion. In spite of 
the utmost efforts of the body of German 
teachers a breaking up of the common 
schools on account of religious belief ap- 
pears inevitable. The constitution pro- 
vides that the character of the school in 
each community with respect to religious 


contest 


instruction shall be determined by the 
parents and guardians of the pupils. 
On account of this a perpetual school 


fight is engendered which threatens to 
disrupt every family. Some would es- 
tablish “ Gemeinschaftsschulen,” or 
schools for children of all denominations, 
but others majority) 
would have Protestant schools, Catholic 
schools, Jewish schools, monistic schools, 
and secular instruction schools. For 
every confession and every philosophy 
of life the authorities, when the matter 
is placed before them, must establish its 
own school. Germany has 529 sects, all 
jealous of their rights, and most of them 
mistaken in their conception of freedom, 
and they are plunging the school system 
into an unholy chaos of small offshoots 
and adventure schools. Meanwhile the 
real unification of the people must wait 
until Germany has attained her maturity 
and has overcome the growing pains of 
her new government. 


(probably the 


Who Shall Sapervise Religious Instruction? 


Special cause for conflict lies in the 
question, Does the State alone have the 





right to supervise the religious instruc- 
tion in the common schools? In small 
communities until 1918 the local clergy 
performed the entire school inspection. 
Large groups of orthodox churches would 
not willingly relinquish this function; at 
least they will demand the controlling 
right as to whether the fundamentals of 
their respective creeds are imparted. As 
opposed to these, the majority of teachers 
in the common schools object to allowing 
the clergy again to participate in the 
school inspection. Many teachers make 
use of their constitutional right by de- 
clining to impart religious instruction. 
Then, often there arises in the village 
a demonstration against the godless 
teacher ; or a school strike of the children 
may be started, so that the local authori- 
ties may obtain from the State a teacher 
more to their liking. On the other hand, 
the radical socialists incite their children 
into street demonstrations displaying red 


placards: “ Down with priestly lies!” 
“Out with religious instruction in the 


schools!” 


In the end the children, whose 
souls are drawn prematurely into party 
struggles, will pay for these tests of 
power of the obstinate uncompromising 
fathers. Everywhere orthodox and athe- 
ist are equally guilty; and with the mo- 
mentary inner dismemberment of the 
German people, no beautiful oration, no 
reasoning exhortation by the pedagogical 
leaders will avail. It follows psycholog- 
ically that, after a world war and a revo- 
lution in the construction of a new gov- 
ernmental policy and a new educational 
system, the struggle of all against all 
works itself out in great extremes and 
with great violence. 


Teacher Training Presents Vital Problem. 


The third subject for consideration is 
the training of teachers in its national 
aspect. This was recognized as the most 
vital problem in the field of education by 
the National School Conference which, in 
June, 1920, brought together 600 school 
rank. Since all profes- 
sional educators, from the elementary 
schools to the universities, have to ful- 
fill in educating humanity a duty that is 
fundamentally the same and in all essen- 
tial points of equal value, these edu- 
cators should represent in the new State 
a Single profession and receive accord- 
ingly a uniform preparation. This should 
be until about the nineteenth year in the 
general training schools leading to the 
university and then in the university 
itself. Here, in addition to the required 
subject of pedagogy, including psychol- 
ogy, the elementary-school teacher must 
carry at least one special subject of sci- 
entific, human’‘stic, or technical nature. 
Civics should be especially emphasized 
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in the curriculum, and sociology might 
also be added. 

Special State Normal Schools Discontinued, 

In Saxony the university attendance ig 
already fixed at three years. Other 
States will probably establish “ Piida- 
gogische Akademien,” or teachers’ col- 
leges, in connection with the 
universities. In any case a movement ig 
already in progress to do away with the 
special State normal schools; and the 
professors of education in the universi- 
ties are becoming at last more numerous 
and more independent, even if the fol- 
lowers of trad.tion do struggle against 
recognizing pedagogy as a science and 
against, according to all professional edu- 
cators, the best possible scientific foun- 
dation for their life’s work. This devel- 
opment could be checked, of course, by 
the ministers of finance, who fight chiefly 
against all improvements—for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers. 

Since the constitution expressly men- 
tions civics and craftsmanship as_ sub- 
jects to be taught, the teaching profes- 
sion is now doubly concerned in their as- 
sociations and journals with these prob- 
lems of teaching practice. Civics is of- 
fered as a subject of study, yet one would 
exempt, if possible, the elementary school 
pupil from it. The constitution, of which 
every pupil receives a copy at the end of 
his compulsory school attendance, is 
made the central point of consideration. 
But the spirit of civic responsibility is to 
permeate the entire life. The 
chief means toward this end appears to 
be pupil self-government, which is con- 
stantly increasing in favor. 


close 
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Cultivation of All Powers is the Aim. 

The mechanical and inactive Lernschu- 
len with their lifeless “ discipline” and 
external “ authority ” give way slowly to 
the vital and active Arbeitsschulen, 
Progressive teachers make constructive 
exercises with things as the 
foundation of education. This is like 
wise a fundamental principle in the form 
of creative, self-active learning, and also 
a study in the form of special craftsman- 
ship. In all grades and all branches of 
instruction the “ school of deeds ” will in- 
dependently, through play, constructive 
work, and action, reach the inner-life 
values of knowledge and understanding, 
with joyful appreciation of the beautiful, 
and through all this to achievements in 
the service of the community.  Self- 
development and the cultivation of all 
powers, both physical and spiritual, is 
the aim; together with prerequisites of a 


material 


professional life, subjectively and ob- 
jectively as correct as possible. Bthics 


and true religion will also grow out of 
the active community life which natt- 
(Continued on paye 18.) 
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Better Buildings. 





NEEDS OF NEW YORK’S RURAL SCHOOLS 





Joint Committee Recommends Emphasis on Home Making and In- 
dustrial Arts, Elastic Curriculum, Trained Teachers, State Leader- 
ship, Local Control of Certificates, Larger Units of Administration, 








Rural schools in New York State are 
urgently in need of improvement, ac- 
cording to recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools, rep- 
resenting the State Grange, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Dairymen’s 
League, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the State College of Agriculture, the 
Home Bureau Federation, and the State 
Teachers’ Association. Complete revision 
of rural school conditions throughout the 
State will be necessary to make the 
schools suited to the work they are sup- 
posed to do, says the report of the com- 
mittee. The curriculum, the preparation 
of teachers, and the buildings are ar- 
ranged without consideration for the spe- 
cial needs of rural districts. The survey 
showed that the whole rural system is 
working under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing the same curriculum and require- 
ments as city schools but without the 
facilities that city schools have. 

Changes Required in Curriculum. 

A new curriculum, in keeping with 
present educational standards and with 
modern principles and practices should 
be prepared with special reference to 
rural school children’s needs. It should 
lay greater emphasis on home making 
and the industrial arts. Reading also 
needs special attention, since results of 
tests show that the rural-school pupil is 
more backward in reading than in any 
other subject. If help is given tn the 
curriculum on subject matter and meth- 
ods of teaching reading and in the ar- 
rangement of work, reading will be more 
likely to receive the emphasis it de- 
serves. 

Even when the curriculum has been 
better fitted to rural conditions than it is 
now, it will not do as a rigid form, be- 
cause various parts of the State have dif- 
ferent needs. At present the law allows 
the various districts to make their own 
curricula, but since all the schools in the 
State are preparing for the State exami- 
nations, which are everywhere the same, 
the teachers try to follow the course of 
study on which the examinations are 
based, regardless of the needs of the dis- 
trict or of the individual children. 

The curriculum should be so arranged 
that it would be adjustable by local au- 








thorities in various regions of the State 
so as to fit their special needs. But such 
adjustment will not be practicable unless 
the teachers and supervisors are trained 
to recognize educational needs and to ap- 
ply wisely the recommendations of the 
new curriculum. It is urged that more 
preparation be required of rural teachers 
and supervisors, and that this prepara- 
tion be especially for rural work. 


For Better Trained Rural Teachers. 


It is suggested that after 1927 the 
State demand two years of training be- 
yond the high school as the minimum re- 
quirement for teaching. Students ex- 
pecting to teach in rural schools should 
receive this training in a special depart- 
ment in the normal school. Each one of 
the State normal schools should have a 
rural department, these departments to 
be established as rapidly as the demand 
will warrant and proper organization 
will permit. These rural departments 
should have rural schools not far away 
to serve as practice schools. If the rural 
department is closely organized, and not 
mixed with the rest of the school, this 
segregation will tend to bring about a 
professional spirit. Such an arrange- 
ment would bring about a body of rural 
teachers who would put the country 
schools on a high plane. 

When a well-trained body of teachers 
and supervisors has been placed in the 
rural schools, it will be necessary to have 
some sort of State leadership to organize 
and correlate the work of all these indi- 
viduals. A representative of the State 
department of education undertaking 
this leadership would encourage the ex- 
ercise of initiative by teachers and su- 
pervisors in finding out the educational 
needs of specific communities and filling 
these needs. This officer wold make 
careful research studies within the State, 
keep in touch with educational work in 
other States, and stimulate supervisory 
officers to test the State curriculum. 

Extension of the idea of locally con- 
trolled courses leads to the desirable 
practice of allowing local school authori- 
ties to certify their own pupils for grad- 
uation instead of insisting on the state- 





wide examination. However, the com- 
mittee recommends that the present ex- 
amination system should not be replaced 
by local rule until the schools are better 
prepared to give their own examina- 
tions—that is, when a higher standard 
for teachers has been adopted. 

One of the greatest evils of the New 
York State rural school system is the 
small school district, according to the 
report. The survey showed that the 
smallness of the districts leads to the 
most striking inequalities in taxation 
and to glaring inefficiencies of adminis- 
tration. A large enough unit should be 
drawn on for taxation so that the ad- 
vantages of a tax derived from such an 
institution as a factory or a railroad 
would be distributed to all the people 
who make up the community. The com- 
mittee recommends that the community 
be made the unit of local administration, 
keeping the present districts as they are. 
This plan does not imply consolidation 
of schools, which is a question that the 
committee believes should be decided by 
local option and not by the State. But 
it will allow many farm regions to have 
a high school that could not have one 
before. The establishment of a high 
school, or at least a junior high school, 
will be possible at the center of popu- 
lation, concentrating the older pupils 
from a number of common-schoo! dis- 
tricts. 


Would Not Abolish District Meetings. 


The common-school districts and the 
district-school meetings could be re 
tained, and the district would be repre- 
sented by its trustee on a community 
board of education, which would meet at 
the center. of population. This center 
of population is the natural location of 
the high school, and a large district con- 
taining a high school may have several 
primary schools, each in its own neigh- 
borhood, just as in city districts. 

To stand between the State and the 
local district an intermediate unit of 
supervision is necessary. In the opinion 
of the committee the present supervisory 
district, intended to fill that need, is 
pitifully weak. A strong, properly or- 
gunized intermediate unit, cooperating 
with the central State department on one 
land and with the different communities 
on the other, can deal with problems that 
neither the State nor the local unit alone 
can manage satisfactorily. 

School buildings are far below the 
standard, the report states. The State 
should give financial assistance to those 
communities that can not meet the mini- 
mum standards without effort and should 
grant a bonus to those that exceed these 
standards. 
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HEALTHY. 


Lake Mohonk Conference on Health 
Education and Preparation of 
Teachers Insists that Teacher 


Must Herself Be Gloriously Well. 


That a healthy, happy teacher is the 
first necessity in the teaching of health 
to children was the general opinion ex- 
pressed at the conference called by the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
the Child Health Organization of Amer- 
ica to discuss health education and the 
preparation of teachers. This confer- 
ence was held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
from June 26 to July 1. 


Health Teaching Equal to Three R’s2” 


The teaching of health should be one 
of the regular branches of the school 
curriculum, having as prominent a place 
as the three R’s, said Dr. H. Emmett 
Holt, urging health authorities and 
school authorities to cooperate. Dr. 
Caroline Croasdale told the conference 
that the teacher must understand that 
it no longer suffices to be simply not 
sick; she must aim to be always glori- 
ously well. That the teacher must be 
a physical success herself if she wishes 
to interest children in health work was 
the statement of Dr. EB. V. McCullom. 

Dr. Willard S. Small said that there 
are four essential things to emphasize in 
training teachers of health: Physical 
examination of the individual student, 
knowledge of hygiene, wholesome living 
conditions, and opportunity for vigorous, 
joy-producing exercise. 

The results of the conference in re- 
gard to the preparation of teachers are 
summed up in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training for Health 
Education. This committee recommends 
that -health education should include 
three factors in a training school. (a) 
A student health service, (0) healthful 
surroundings, and (¢c) content course or 
courses. 


Health Service Throughout the Course. 


The student-health service should in- 
clude: (a) A complete health examina- 
tion and such subsequent examinations 
as may'seem necessary. (6b) Health ad- 
vice and supervision given to students 
throughout the course. (c) The correc- 
tion of all remediable health defects. 
(d@) The maintenance of all healthful 
regimen of living—‘ Healthful Living” 
shall be understood to include proper 
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clothing, 
bathing, and ewercise. (e) As far as 
practicable, the student’s attitude and 
conduct in regard to the above points 
shall be a basis for recommendation for 
professional position. Living and work- 
ing conditions need to be supervised by 
training school authorities, whether the 
students live in dormitories or elsewhere. 


Solid Scientific Knowledge Required. 


Besides being a living example of 
health the teacher must have solid 


scientific knowledge if she is to instruct 
her pupils properly in health matters. 
“Content courses” in the training 
school are necessary, and these should 
include personal hygiene, nutrition, 
social hygiene, mental hygiene, health 
and care of infants and young children, 
health of childhood and adolescence, first 
aid and safety, hygiene of the worker, 
nursing and eare of the sick, 
school hygiene, physical training and 
methods of teaching health to children. 
As a basis for health education, the 
student should be taught the general 
principles of applied chemistry, applied 
biology, applied physiology, applied psy- 
chology, and applied bacteriology, either 
in the high school or the normal school. 

Health education should permeate the 
whole curriculum, according to the com- 
mittee’s report. From the kindergarten 
to the fourth grade, emphasis should be 
laid upon habit formation in a healthful 
environment and health principles taught 
in relation to actual situations. In the 
fifth and sixth grades, the course may 
become more broadly biological, that the 
pupils may get an idea of the functioning 
of the body as a whole, the work being 
still correlated with health habits. In 
the junior and senior high schools, be- 
side continuing the work of the lower 
grades, the instruction should stress the 
problems arising from group activities in 
school, home, and community, with the 
idea of service dominant. 


home 


Pupil Should Be Enthusiastic for Health. 


In building a health program, three 
things must be considered, said Miss 
Emma Dolfinger. These are: First, op- 
portunity for the child to practice health 
rules and report on home practice of 
such rules; second, the pupil’s attitude 
hygiene and sanitation, which 
should develop into enthusiasm’ for 
health; third, conditions in the school 
environment which will strengthen the 
habits which the teacher is striving to 
inculcate. These conditions include ade- 
quate lavatory conveniences, gymnasium 
facilities, well-conducted lunchrooms, and 
nursing and medical service, 
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WAGE-EARNING PUPILS 
MUST BE THRIFTY. 


In Some German Cities Habits of 
Young People Are Closely Super- 
vised—Results Said to be Excel- 
lent. 


e 

Young people in certain German cities 
must be thrifty whether they wish it or 
not. The discovery was made by some 
acute observer that earners be- 
tween 14 and 18 spent most of their earn- 
ings thoughtlessly and foolishly. Bad 
habits were found. To counteract this 
tendency these were re- 
quired by law to save a certain amount 
of their wages. The employer retained 
this amount and it for the 
workers, Disbursement was made only 
when the board in control decided that 
such disbursement was in accord with 
the depositor’s economic and moral in- 
terests. 

Doctor Schoenberner, of Berlin, says 
that early in 1922 this system had been 
in operation in Berlin for five months. 
Thirty-two thousand accounts had been 
opened during this time and more than 
1,500,000 marks deposited. 

The young wage earners were at first 
opposed to the system: they wanted all 
their earnings for immediate use. The 
employers, too, opposed it, for the young 
people would leave their work and idle 
away their time if they could not draw 
their entire pay. The labor needed to 
operate the system was also quite con- 
siderable. In Berlin alone there were 
90,000 young workers in the age between 
14 and 18. 

But the advantages accruing from the 
system are significant. To control the 
cisbursements it has been necessary to 
investigate the conditions in many homes, 
It has then often been found that some 


wage 


young people 


deposited 


young worker was supporting helpless 
parents or brothers and sisters. In many 


of these cases it has been possible to 
extend such other forms of help as the 
family needed most. The greatest advan- 
tage, however, has been the moral habits 
which the system induces. Young people 
are kept out of temptation by lack of 
means. They thrift habits. 
They plan ahead, and look forward to 
some worth-while investment of the funds 
they save.—P. H. Pearson. 
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More than 5,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin took advantage of 
the free medical service furnished by the 
university during the past year. 
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RADIO FOR BUFFALO 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Special Course in Radio Communi- 
cation Appropriate in Technical 
Schools Only — Receiving Set 
Built at Small Cost. 


“Radio for everybody” is a common 
title in popular scientific magazines, 
which shows how much this subject is 
becoming part of our daily life. The 
sudden interest in radio telegraphy is 
due to its use in broadcasting concerts 
and information of a public nature. The 
number of receiving stations has reached 
nearly 1,000,000, and the “radiola” is 
taking the place of the cabinet phono- 
graph in many homes. 


Receiving Sets Offer Actual Problems. 


The regenerative receiving set of to- 
day is a rather complicated piece of 
apparatus with its vacuum tubes, ampli- 
fying transformers, plate and filament 
batteries as compared with the old- 
fashioned crystal sets which are still 
used for short-distance work. The care 
and use of these sets as well as the 
principles of operation are actual prob- 
lems to many high-school boys who have 
taken up wireless as a hobby. 

There is no place in the already 
crowded curriculum of the high school 
for special courses in radio communica- 
tion. These belong to the technical and 
trade school. The high-school amateur 
wants to learn the code and become 
grounded in theory so that he can ob- 
tain his license for a transmitting sta- 
tion. The radio club has been organized 
for this purpose. 


Without Supervision Interest Will Wane. 


Unless the radio club is properly or- 
ganized under faculty supervision with 
an adequate equipment, the initial en- 
thusiasm .will die out and no definite 
result will be accomplished. Such a 
school club should not have more than 
15, all of whom have some receiving ap- 
paratus of their own. Masten Park is 
planning for such a radio class for the 
coming year. A _ well-equipped station 
will be available to the more advanced 
students with a short and long wave 
length receiver and a low-power C. W. 
and radiophone set. Practice in code 
work will be given in the physics labora- 
tory along with a special course in elec- 
tricity as it is related to the construction 
and operation of wireless stations. The 
pleasure in building a set and having 








it work means much to the average boy, 
while he becomes a progressive thinker. 

A receiving set capable of receiving 
the long-distance phone stations costs at 
least $200 when purchased complete 
from the manufacturer, while the skill- 
ful amateur can assemble a similar set 
for half the amount. With such a piece 
of apparatus he can try out various 
circuits, as he is not restricted by pat- 
ents as to the one he will use. 

Broadcasting at present is perhaps a 
fad and many question how long it will 
be kept up because of the great expense. 
Phonograph concerts alone via wireless 
are not enough to encourage the use of 
expensive receiving sets. Doubtless the 
larger companies will continue to send 
out high-grade concerts, as it will stimu- 
late the sale of a good grade of ap- 
paratus. The Government is now mak- 
ing use of wireless telephony to send 
out weather and market reports from 
high-powered stations. It is very prob- 
able that in a short time every occasion 
of national interest will be heard or fol- 
lowed by hundreds of thousands in every 
part of the country at the same time. 
A power amplifying set will be used in 
our school auditoriums as the motion- 
picture machine is to-day, so that stu- 
dents can hear at first hand such speeches 
as the President's inaugural address.— 
G. F. Roberts in Buffalo School Maga- 
zine, 





DISCUSSES PRINCIPLES OF FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE. 


To assist colleges and universities in 
preparing an adequate course of instruc- 
tion in training for foreign service, and 
to enable men and women engaged in 
business to plan for systematic study and 
reading at home, the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has issued a bulletin 
on foreign-service training, compiled by 
Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett. Forty-five arti- 
cles by business men, educators, and pub- 
licists cover the field of economics and 
government as related to foreign trade, 
six are on the subject of modern lan- 
guages, and one on recent periodical lit- 
erature, with a list of references. Since 
this type of education requires many- 
sided preparation, the bulletin states that 
the study of the technique of foreign 
trade, should be strengthened with sub- 
jects which give an understanding of the 
principles of commerce, of transportation, 
und of banking; of motives that deter- 
mine .human conduct in social relation- 
ships; and of governmental regulations 
and policies. The document is entitled 
Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 27, Training 
for Foreign Service. 





FOR AN EDUCATIONAL 
ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Section of Education of Pan Ameri- 
can Union Cultivates Close Rela- 
tions Between Teachers and Stu- 
dents of American Republics. 


Closer relations between the educa- 
ticnal elements of American republics in 
North and South America are cultivated 
by the section of education of the Pan 
American Union. During the past year 
the section cooperated with teachers and 
students in different countries, bringing 
many students to United States institu- 
tions and arranging for United States 
students and teachers to study or teach 
in Latin-American countries, Some of 
the students who have come to American 
universities received free tultion through 
the efforts of the section and others re- 
ceived other financial assistance. 

Teachers of Spanish in the United 
States who wish to perfect their use of 
the language by travel in South America, 
students of commerce, and other persons 
engaged in educational work are advised 
and assisted by the section. Some teach- 
ers were placed in positions in Lat n- 
American schools. Young South Amer- 
ican students coming to the United 
States are met upon arrival and assisted 
in reaching their destinations. After 
the student enters the school or college, 
the section does not lose sight of him, but 
keeps track of his progress, and if neces- 
sary handles his funds. 

Interchange of students and professors 
between the United States and Latin- 
American countries is encouraged. The 
section desires to cooperate in establish- 
ing a steady current of teachers and stu- 
dents from all the countries of America, 
either during the school vacations or at 
any other time. 





SURVEY OF CANADIAN INSTRUC- 
TION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural education in Canada, from 
the rural schools through the high 
schools and colleges, will be surveyed 
by a committee representing the Ca- 
nadian Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists. This committee, which repre- 
sents in its membership each of the 
nine Provinces of the Dominion, will 
study also the educational policies of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
and of the various provincial depart- 
ments. 
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BY CORRESPONDENCE 
AND IN CLASS. 


Massachusetts University Extension 
Division Offers Instruction in 
Wide Range of Subjects—Classes 
Organized in Principal Cities. 


Instruction which has concrete appli- 
cation to the daily work of students is 
given in many of the courses for adults 
offered by the division of university ex- 
tension in Massachusetts. These courses 
extend over a wide field, from Ameri- 
canization for immigrants to educational 
psychology and conversational French, 
and they are given both in class and by 
correspondence. Subjects taught by mail 
include widely differing types of work. 
These are grouped under such headings 
as: Elementary English, advanced Eng- 
lish; Romance languages, civics, history, 
and economics; pure mathematics; ap- 
plied mathematics; electrical subjects; 
mechanical subjects; pedagogy; home- 
making, etc. More than 6,000 students 
are enrolled for correspondence work. 
Though these courses are primarily of 
special interest to men and women who 
have not had the opportunity to go toa 
regular school or college, it has been 
noticed by the director that many college 
graduates are enrolling. Nearly a thou- 
sand college graduates, representing 
more than 200 collegiate institutions, 
have taken correspondence courses given 
by the division. 


Local Authorities Cooperate Effectively. 


Class instruction on a large scale has 
been made possible by the cooperation 
of local authorities. Opening, heating, 
and lighting of buildings have been will- 
ingly undertaken by local school and 
library authorities in Worcester, Pitts- 
field, Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and 
other cities and towns, and university 
extension centers are established in the 
schools. In Boston the large lecture hall 
in the public library has been used for 
extension work three nights a week dur- 
ing the winter. At this center hundreds 
of Boston residents study Spanish, 
French, American citizenship, and Eng- 
lish, 

In Springfield, students in approved 
evening high schools may receive the ex- 
tension diploma for two years’ successful 
work in any subject. Work in extension 
classes may also be credited toward grad- 
uation from evening high schools. In 
Spanish and French courses, the evening 
school classes and the university exten- 





sion classes were combined for special 
work in conversation. 


Interest of Portuguese Population Aroused. 


Portuguese language and literature are 
taught in three classes in the evening 
schools of Fall River. In establishing 
these classes, two objects were in view: 
First, to interest American-born young 
men and women of Portuguese descent in 
the language and literature of their an- 
cestors; second, to bring home to the 
Portuguese population of Fall River, 
especially to those newly arrived in this 
country, the advantages of education in 
general and especially of evening schools. 
The local authorities report that these 
classes have stimulated the interest of 
the Portuguese population in all evening- 
school work. 

Extension classes in accounting have 
been established in Cambridge, occupy- 
ing well-equipped recitation rooms sup- 
plied by Harvard College. These classes 
show a large enrollment and well-sus- 
tained attendance. The relatively low 
tuition fees attracted many who could 
not have enrolled in higher priced 
courses. One industrial concern paid for 
the enrollment of 30 of its office force. 


Factory Classes Organized Throughout State. 


Americanization of the adult immi- 
grant is taken up in cooperation with 
local school authorities, and with the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
representing 1,600 industrial concerns. 
Representatives of school departments 
and of industrial concerns met in joint 
convention and formed a plan*by which 
classes were organized in factories 
throughout the State. The influence of 
the industrial companies proved stimu- 
lating, and many cities and towns that 
had been only mildly interested in im- 
migrant education opened classes, and 
are opening more. 


State Assists Local Communities. 


Responsibility for this work is mainly 
borne by local communities, but the State 
department of education assists by train- 
ing teachers, suggesting courses of study, 
and furnishing teaching materials for the 
earlier stages of the work. The division 
of university extension has printed thou- 
sands of lesson leaflets, especially adapted 
to the needs of immigrants in factory 
classes and immigrant women in the 
home. The success of immigrant classes 
depends so much upon the quality of the 
teaching, in the opinion of the authori- 
ties, that teacher-training courses have 
been instituted by the division. These 
are of varying lengths, according to local 
needs, and include summer courses at the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, 





REMARKABLE SUMMER 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Pennsylvania Teachers Break All 
Records and Fill Summer Schools 
to Capacity—New State Stand- 
ards Principal Cause. 


One-half of the teaching force of 
Pennsylvania’s public nearly 
23,000 teachers, attended summer courses 
at normal schools and colleges in the 
State this summer, according to reports 
received by the State department of 
public instruction. Never before in the 
history of the State many 
teachers enrolled for summer-school 
work. The increase in interest is partly 
due to the new standard set up by the 
State authorities, and partly to the en- 
terprising spirit of the teachers them- 
selves. The number of teachers attend- 
ing these sessions has more. than 
doubled since last year, and more than 
quadrupled since 1919. So many per- 
sons registered for the courses. that 
the colleges and normal schools were 
filled to overflowing, and several of them 
established extension schools. Certain 
special schools gave instruction to 1,000 
teachers, beside those attending the 
colleges and normal Private- 
school teachers also attended the sum- 
mer courses, 5,000 of them being en- 
rolled. 

Pennsylvania State College enrolled 
the greatest number of summer stu- 
dents, 2,600. The University of Penn- 
sylvania was second with 2,050, and the 
University of Pittsburgh third with 
1,674. The 28 colleges reporting had an 
aggregate attendance of 13,663, nearly 
three times as large as the attendance of 
last summer. 

The average attendance at normal 
schools was high, ranging from 451 at 
East Stroudsburg Normal School to 1,420 
at Indiana Normal School and its exten- 
sion. Altogether, 8,971 teachers attended 
the summer courses at the 13 normal 
schools, nearly twice as many as attended 
a year ago. 

More than 3,000 teachers attended 
summer courses at colleges outside the 
State. Adding these teachers, private 
school teachers, and teachers attending 
special schools to the number of public- 
school teachers reported in the colleges 
and normal schools of the State, about 
82,000 Pennsylvania teachers took courses 
during the past summer. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POSITION IN LONDON 


National Exchequer Bears Half the Cost of Education—Important 
Changes in Teaching Methods—Scholarship Scheme Largely Ex-.. 
tended—Compulsory Day Continuation Schools Succumb to Finan- 


[From a London correspondent.] 








The Education Act of 1918 (the 
“Fisher” Act) gave a great stimulus to 
London educational development. The 
act caused the burden of public educa- 
tion to be shared equally by the London 
County Council, the local education au- 
thority for London, and by the national 
exchequer. The effect for the present 
year has been to transfer nearly £1,750,- 
000 of the cost of London education 
from local to parliamentary accounts, 
saving thereby the London ratepayer the 
equivalent of a rate of 8 pence in the 
found on property. The 
Geddes economy committee reported that 
in their opinion this pound-for-pound en- 
actment had resulted in loss of finan- 
cial responsibility, and had caused joint 
national and local extravagance. A 
committee of inquiry has been set up by 
the president of the board of educa- 
tion te investigate this statement in de- 
tail and to report generally upon the 
financial relations which should exist 
between the board of education and the 
local education authorities. The pres- 
ent grant regulations are a series of 
complex formula, calculated to adjust 
inequalities between different localities, 
but their mechanism is admittedly cum- 
bersome. The difficulty is to find a sim- 
ple formula which will take cognizance 
of local conditions without penalizing 
any local education authority. 


assessable 


Economic Depression Dampens Enthusiasm. 


The Fisher Act requires every local 
education authority to prepare a scheme 
setting out its proposals for the “ pro- 
gressive development and comprehen- 
sive organization of education in re- 
spect of their area, with a view to the 
establishment of a national system of 
public education available for all per- 
sons capable of profiting thereby.” The 
London County Council, the largest local 
education authority, was one of the first 
to draft its scheme. This scheme was 
published at a time when educational 
enthusiasm was running high. Almost 
immediately afterwards, however, eco- 
nomic and trade depression set in, with 
the result that the scheme is largely in 
the air at present. Although many de- 





velopments have occurred, the pace has 
been slowed down by the financial strin- 
gency. The great increase in the cost 
of teachers’ salaries has prevented any 
extensive building developments. The 
scheme foreshadowed many _ develop- 
ments in the next 10 years. The follow- 
ing account summarizes recent develop- 
ments for the information of American 
observers: 


School Buildings. 


An extensive scheme for remodeling or 
replacing all old-fashioned schools was 
begun in 1912 at a total estimated ex- 
penditure (pre-war) of £5,150,000. The 
war interrupted the scheme, and so far 
only 1,700 classrooms, equal to about 25 
per cent of the total scheduled, have been 
dealt with at an expenditure of about 
£1,750,000. The scheme is being slowly 
resumed, so as to insure that no school 
shall contain classes accommodating 
more than 40 pupils in senior depart- 
ments and 48 in infant departments. 
The average size of elementary school 
classes in London County Council schools 
was 46.3 in 1907 and 37.2 in 1919. 

A number of new suburban schools 
have been built to meet changes in popu- 
lation, while a number of small elemen- 
tary schools in the central areas are 
likely to be closed as the residential 
population moves outward. The second- 
ary schools are greatly overcrowded. 
Twenty new secondary schools or en- 
largements have been scheduled, but 
building operations are suspended on ac- 
count of financial stringency and tem- 
porary accommodation substituted. 

The London Central School of Printing 
is being opened in September, 1922, 
partly with the aid of subsidies from 
federations of employers and trade 
unions, and the present schools of print- 
ing, which are cramped for room, will be 
closed down and their work concentrated 
and developed in the new school sithated 
within easy access of Fleet Street, the 
center of the printing industry. 

The London County Council has offered 
a building grant not exceeding one-third 
of the Government grant, or £333,333, 
whichever is the lower, for a new head- 





quarters for the University of London. 
A site of 114 acres has been purchased 
by the Government and presented to the 
university. ‘This site, which is situated 
in Bloomsbury, adjacent to the British 
Museum, has the advantage of centraliza- 
tion, but there is a divergence of opinion 
whether Holland House and park, a 
larger site ef 68 acres in Kensington, 
would not be more suitable, since it en- 
joys many amenities of situation and is 
sufficiently large to previde not only 
headquarters but hostel accommodation 
and sports grounds besides, The Uni- 
versity of London works through 36 more 
or less scattered colleges oceupying sites 
of 212 acres in extent, halls of residence 
occupying 74 acres, and playing fields 
occupying 215 acres, making a total of 
4344 acres. The schools of the university 
were attended in 1920-21 by 21,000 stu- 
dents. 

The acquisition of open-air schools has 
been slowed down, although a number of 
camp boarding schools have been ac- 
quired in rural or semirural surround- 
ings and at seaside towns, to which de- 
bilitated children from erowded city 
schools are sent free of charge for a 
recuperative period. Special schools for 
tuberculous children have been opened, 
the provision of special accommodation 
for myopic children inereased, and ad- 
ditional school clinies acquired. The 
number of industrial schools required for 
youthful offenders is gradually being 
diminished. 


Changes in the Curriculum. 


Great changes have eceurred in teach- 
ing methods in all schools. The reports 
issued by the Government on the teach- 
ing of modern languages, science, and 
English are introducing slowly but 
steadily new conceptions. The London 
Ceunty Council has issued a series of 
“development memoranda,” emphasizing, 
among other matters, the need for greater 
attention to practical work; suggesting 
specialization in class teaching; improve- 
ments in the needlecraft subjects for 
girls and in drawing for boys; and advo- 
cating “slow” and “ fast” sides in most 
schools so as to differentiate between 
supernormal, normal, and dull and back- 
ward children without inflicting upon 
children the stigma of mental deficiency 
which may come from segregation in 
special schools. Recent psychological re- 
search has shown that 40,000 children in 
London, or 7 per cent of the total, are 
dull and backward, while 8,000 are men- 
tally deficient. 

The introduction of mental and scho- 
lastic tests for ability is proceeding 
apace, and a recent publication of the 
council on this subject has achieved 
world wide interest. ¢@ Mental and 
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Scholastic Tests,” by Cyril Burt, M. A.; 
P. S. King & Son (official anger to 
the London County Council), 2-4 Great 
Smith, Westminster.) This publication 
contains practical scales and group tests 
for the measurement of ability and 
standardized tests for the chief subjects 
of the elementary curriculum, 
acquaints the modern teacher with the 
latest methods of psychological diagnosis, 
and details educational means for the 
treatment of backwardness other 
educational disabilities. 

Special classes for stammering children 
have been established, and have met with 
cons‘derable success, and home work and 
evening library classes financed for the 
benefit of children living in crowded dis- 
tricts who are unable to read or do their 
home work at account of ad- 
verse environment. 
also been very successful, 
from the poorer 
to obtain a greater 
ships to places of higher education. 

A circulating reading scheme has been 
inaugurated, with a library of 2,000,000 
books, which are passed on, as demanded, 
from school to The education 
library in the eounty hall 
nearing completion at a cost of nearly 
£4,000,000) is being more widely used by 
teachers and officials of the council. It 
contains 20,000 books (not 
for the guidance of the teacher and edu- 
eationist, and these books are dispatched 
to any school and collected therefrom 
free of charge. 

An expert but unofficial committee is 
considering exhaustively the whole ques- 
tion of cinematography in schools. The 
London County Council has deferred 
taking any considered action on this 
subject until this committee has reported, 
but in the meantime visits by school 
children to central cinematographic dis- 
plays of approved educational value have 
been authorized. 

Higher Education. 


school 


and 


home on 


These classes have 


and children 


schools are beginning 


number of scholar- 


school. 
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textbooks ) 


A steady development has been in 
progress with regard to secondary, tech- 
nical, and university education. The 


and Politi- 
means 


London School of Economics 
cal Science has been enlarged by 
of a valuable site in the center of Lon- 
don provided by the county council 
Generally speaking, however, 
education has made only slight progress, 
owing to the limitation of capital, ex- 
penditure by financial stringency. 
Greatly increased grants in aid have 
been given, both by Parliament and by 
the London County Council, but these 
have barely sufficed to meet the in- 
creased expenditure involved by post-war 
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inflations and the rapid rise in the num- 
ber of pupils. The scholarship scheme 
has, however, been very largely extended 
in the spirit of the education act, 1918, 
that children capable of profiting shall 
not be deprived of educational facilities 
“ason of their inability to pay fees. 
it may be remarked that 
absolutely 


by r 
Parenthetically, 
elementary education 
free by statute, and it is illegal for the 
council to make any charge for any pur- 
achieved during 
ordinary although the 
parent may be competent and anxious to 
pay. In some this statutory em- 
bargo has been found, in practice, to 
hinder rather than to help educational 
advancement. 


is now 


school activities, 


"aSes 


Day Continuation Schools. 


day continua- 


established in 


Thirty-five compulsory 
tion have 
London at an annual charge of £450,000. 
Every child not 
tion after 
at the age of 14 must attend one of these 
schools for 8 hours weekly until the age 
of 15. The employer must allow time 
off for the instruction and for an interval 
sufficient to enable the “ young 
to reach school in a fit bodily and mental 
Forty thousand young per- 
attending these schools. 
For however, their 
development has been unsuccessful, and, 
as the result partly of public opinion, 
the council is asking Parliament to ab- 
solve it from its legal obligation to main- 
tain these The causes of the 
nonsuccess of the schools are too complex 
to detail in this article. 
the shuttlecocks of acute public contro- 
versy and their future is uncertain. It 
is probable that the staff of 600 devoted 
and highly qualified teachers, who have 
Leen working under adverse and unstable 
conditions, will be dispersed. The schools 
are being vigorously defended and vigor- 
ously attacked, and the issue can only 
be decided by Parliament. The issue is 
partly by economic considera- 


schools been 


receiving eflicient educa 


leaving the elementary school 


person ” 
condition. 


sons have been 


economic reasons, 


schools. 


The schools are 


clouded 


tions, partly by educational considera- 
tions, but largely by a lack of foresight 


cn the part of many parents and the 
smaller employers, whose opposition has 
been more strident than reasoned. 

These schools have now (September, 
1922) been discontinued. Ten voluntary 
continuation schools are being or- 
ganized in their stead. Each school wil! 
provide 360 places for young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18, the cur- 
riculum being strictly vocational. The 
teachers of the compulsory day continua- 
tion schools are being transferred to the 


day 





— 
——— 


voluntary schools or absorbed into other 
branches of the educational service, 


Conclusions. 

great educational 
progress has been made in London, aL 
though many of the developments fore 


Generally speaking, 


shadowed in the education act, 1918 
have failed to reach maturity. Publie 
opinion is steadily demanding educa. 
tional opportunities, especially for ade 


lescents and for adults. In no period of 
much progress 
been achieved as in the last three years, 
Technical education is booming, and em- 
rloyers and employees are daily giving 
help to education au 
thority. 


London history has so 


more the local 

The initial acceleration in the rate of 
educational development was undoubtedly 
too fast to last, but und more 
balanced movement forward is gradually 
fing. The traditional British char. 
acteristic middle course be 
and enthusiasm js 
the predominant 
factor in the development of the London 
education services. War emotions are 
comes again, 
The following summary of official sta- 


a steadier 


emerg 
of steering a 
tween conservatism 


once more becoming 


passing; compromise back 
tistics relating to the London education 
service will be of interest to American 


educationists: 











Items in annual estimates. | 1913-14 1922-23 
General } | 
Enforcement of school attend- | 
Ee ae --| £43,230 £93, 520 
Books, apparatus, needlew york, | 
stationery, etc..............- 147, 550 341, 000 
Schoolkeepers and cleaning... 155,640 447,800 
Fuel, gas, electricity,and water.| | 157, 480 336, 
Painting, cleaning, repairs to 
buildings and furniture......| 267,155 437, 555 
Rates and taxes................ | 215,760} 524,390 
Meals for necessitous children. .} 84, 450 126, 195 
Medical inspection and treat- | } 
ee ae ae 28, 005 108, 655 
Wurvery schools. .........-...- Nil 4,520 
Elementary education. | | 
Salaries of teachers............. 2,777,875 | 6,696,600 
Open-air schools. .............. | 4,240; 114,500 
Junior county exhibitions......| 1, 100 | 7,000 
Higher education. 
University education.......... |} 35,415 | 75, 935 
Secondary schools.............. 213,025 674, 075 
HSobolarslgyM. 26.3. 05 sens scitle 138,235 | 248,980 
Training colleges and training 
of teachers......... ne ..| 97,485 197, 905 
Polytechnics and technical | 
a evadeeancndgdesuaa | 215,690 577, 160 
Evening institutes............. | 121,365 | 345, 190 
Day continuation schools...... Nil. | 255,210 
Special schools for blind, deaf, } 
defective, and epileptic chil- | 
pe PR ec Sli Seiya fe 134,445 | 358,690 
Industrial and _ reformatory | } 
schools........ atic smeiesinins dain 82, 0 | 125, 050 
Total expenditure........ 6,290,695 | 14, 159,350 
Total receipts............ 1,838,130 | 7,192,430 
———— See 
Net charge on county....| 4,314,708 | 6,630,018 
BS is a A LSS (i/lidin | 2s/8§din 
the £.) the £. 


} 





1JIn addition, £1,240 is set aside for traveling @X- 
penses of children and staff attending camp sch 
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COLLEGES ESTABLISH 
HIGHER STANDARDS. 


Accredited Institutions Must Prepare 
Graduates as Candidates for Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Leading Uni- 
versities—Athletics Supervised. 


Proper administration of athletics, 
amusement, fraternities, and all other 
extracurricular activities is one of the 
fundamental tests of a standard college, 
according to the revised standards of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States. 
The college members of the association 
will be expected to make regular reports 
on their supervision of athletics, show- 
ing that the latter are on a clean and 
healthy basis, that they do not occupy 
an undue place in the life of the college, 
and that strict eligibility and scholar- 
ship requirements are enforced. Profes- 
sionalism or commercialism in athletics 
shall disqualify a college from member- 
ship in the approved list of the associa- 
tion. 


Graduates’ Records Kept on File. 


An accredited institution must be able 
to prepare its students to enter recog- 
nized graduate, professional, or research 
institutions as candidates for advanced 
degrees. Statistics of the records of the 
graduates of the college in graduate or 
professional schools shall be filed with 
the commission on institutions of higher 
education on demand, as evidence of 
such suitable preparation. 

The conferring of a multiplicity of 
degrees is discouraged. Small institu- 
tions should confine themselves to one 
or two. When more than one bacca- 
laureate degree is offered, all should be 
equal in requirements for admission and 
for graduation. Institutions of limited 
resources and inadequate facilities for 
graduate work should confine them- 
selves to strictly undergraduate courses. 

At least 75 per cent of the students in 
& college should be pursuing courses lead- 
ing to baccalaureate degrees in arts and 
Science. Soldier rehabilitation students 
should not be considered in the 25 per 
cent of irregular and special students at 
present. 


Professional Schools Must Maintain Standard. 


When the institution has in addition 
to the college of arts and science profes- 
sional or technical departments, the col- 
lege of arts and science shall not be ac- 
cepted for the approved list of the associ- 
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| present, and by 


ation unless the professional or technical 
departments are of approved grade, na- 
tional standards being used when avail- 
able. 

It is recommended that the salary of 
full professors be not less than $2,500 at 
1923-4 not less than 
$3,000. Other standards, such as those 
for entrance, graduation, number of de- 
partments, training and teaching load of 
faculty, financial support, equipment, etc., 
are the same as the standards adopted 
by the national conference on college 
standards at New York, October, 1921. 





SAFETY LESSON WINS VALUABLE 
PR 


A safety lesson by Miss Anne Rogers, 
a teacher in the public schools at Ster- 
ling, Colo., designed to instruct children 
in safe behavior on the streets and high- 
ways, won first honors in the national 
safety lesson contest conducted in 1921 
under the auspices of the Highway Edu- 
cation Board. 

Miss Rogers’s lesson was considered 
the best of approximately 40,000 to 50,000 
lessons submitted by teachers of the 
Nation. Her success entitles her to $500 
and a trip to Washington, D. C., with all 
expenses paid. 

The second best safety lesson was pre- 
pared by Miss Teresa M, Lenney, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., who received $300. Two 
hundred dollars was given Miss Ida G. 
Ale, Trenton, N. J., who submitted the 
third best lesson. 

The lessons by Miss Rogers, Miss Len 
ney, and Miss Ale were first chosen as 
the best from their respective States 
and submitted in competition with 49 
other lessons, the best from each State 
and Territory, for the national prizes 
offered by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Judges of the 52 State and Territorial 
lessons were William Phelps Eno, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president Eno Foundation 
for the Regulation of Highway Traffic; 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction for Penn- 
sylvania; and W. J. Funk, vice president 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, publishers 
of the Literary Digest. 





To introduce motion pictures in the 
public schools of France, the ministry of 
public instruction has set apart 240,000 
francs for the school year 1922-23, Of 
this sum 150,000 franes is to be used for 
motion-picture apparatus which will be 
distributed to schools with electric cur- 
rents or other suitable lighting arrange- 
ments. : The remaining 100,000 franes 
will be spent for films. 





OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ANY INSTITUTION. 


Fraternal Order Establishes System 
of Free Scholarship for the Bene- 
fit of Its Members as Memorial to 


Founder. 


Scholarships worth $500 a year for 
higher or special education are granted 
by the Tribe of Ben-Hur to certain of 
its members as a memorial to David 
W. Gerard, founder of the order. These 
scholarships are awarded each year to 
those members who stand highest in a 
competition in which classroom work, 
school activities, soeial qualities, and 
character are all given consideration. 
Men and women members of any age 
are eligible. Scholarships are granted 
for only one year at a time, but will be 


renewed annually unti) the regular 
course is completed, if the student main- 
tains a satisinctory record in sehool 


work and conforms to all the require- 
ments of the institution. 

Successful candidates for Ben-Hur 
scholarships may in general select the 
institution they wish to attend, subject 
to the approval of the committee on 
scholarships and the board of trustees. 
Scholarships are granted for any in- 
stitution in the United States of recog- 
nized high standing of the following 
kinds: Colleges, universities, law schools, 
medical schools, art schools, music 
schools, agricultural schools, university 
schools of business administration, and 
schools of technology and engineering. 
Besides the usual information and 
recommendations, each applicant must 
present an original composition on a 
subject chosen by the trustees. 

Applicants must be prepared to meet 
the entrance requirements of the institu- 
tion they desire to attend, as the award 
of a scholarship carries with it no guar- 
anty of admission. The scholarship 
will as a rule meet the essential ex- 
penses for room and board, tuition, and 
books, and the money will be paid in 
monthly installments as needed for 
these purposes. While no rigid condi- 
tions are imposed as to expenditures, 
the trustees expect holders of scholar- 
ships to spend the money judiciously. 
As part of their training, students are 
required to submit each month an item- 
ized account of all expenditures. Re- 
ports on the classroom work of all Ben, 
Hur scholars and on their general atti- 
tude and conduct are obtained at regu- 
lar intervals. 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA, GREETING. 


It gives me great pleasure to send a 
word of greeting to the teachers of 
America on the eve of the opening of the 
new school year. 

America has made 1.0 more noble con- 
tribution to civilization than the plan of 
public education which has developed on 
her soil. We can not claim entire origi- 
nality for our system of government, for 
other republics have flourished and 
democracy has existed in other countries; 
but our school system bears the stamp 
“Made in America.” 

The child of any resident of any State 
in the Union may pass freely through 
every grade of instruction from the kin- 
dergarten to graduation from the uni- 
versity, with no other requirement than 
proper study and the observance of rea- 
sonable rules of conduct. The 
borne by taxation upon the whole peo- 
ple, voluntarily self-imposed, and cheer- 
fully paid. 

In this, the United States of America 
is unique except so far as other countries 
have followed her example. Many of 
them have followed it, and so great is 
the prestige of American education that 
no important general educational reor- 
ganization has taken place during the 
past generation in any part of the world 
which did not show in some measure the 
influence of American ideas. 

American people believe profoundly in 
the efficacy of education, and they testify 
to their faith by their works; they spend 
more of public moneys for education than 
for any other purpose, and their expendi- 
tures for schools are greater per capita 
than those of any other nation on earth. 

As compared with children of other 
countries the American pupil is blessed 
indeed, for in this country his personal- 
ity is carefully respected. The air of hu- 
mility which one often sees in European 
schools has no place in the American 
program, which aims at the acquisition 
of knowledge no more than at the devel- 





cost is 














opment of character and of indepen- 
dence of thought and action. And Young 
America is, of course, happier for it. 

The lines of American teachers, 
have fallen in pleasant places. Salaries 
are measurably higher here than in other 
countries, the scale of living is better, 
and there are no social castes to humili- 


too, 


ate teachers. 
All this is congratulation. 
It is gratifying to kuow that our efforts 


eause for 


us a people surpass those of any other 
that the conditions in the 
wholesome and in 
our democracy. 


people, and 


schools are accord 
with the 


Nevertheless, 


ideals of 
we are only well on our 
in the path of educational 
ress. Notwithstanding our greater ex- 
penditures we are still far behind some 
ef the European countries in essential 
Even in the cities, where edu- 
cational conditions are most favorable, 
there is too much illiteracy, not only 
among adults but among young people 
as well The average for the entire 
country, six illiterates in every hundred 
persons over 10 years of age, is distress- 
ingly high. It is evident that large num- 
bers of Americans do not avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered them, 
and that the compulsory-attendance laws 
are not sufficiently effective in many of 
the States. 

Also, we have not yet attained that 
equality of opportunity for all children 
which is the first article in America’s 
educational creed. Some of the schools 
in the sparsely settled districts are still 
deficient as regards length of term, char- 
acter of equipment, and qualifications of 
teachers, 

We have done much, but much more 
must be done before we can look upon 
our task with complacency. 

Jno. J. TIGERT. 


way prog- 


respects. 





SCHOOL LIFE REDIVIVUS! 


After nine months of hibernation 
Scuoot Lire again salutes you! The 


suspension was due to the failure of the 
two houses of Congress to agree upon 
a measure to extend the life of certain 
periodicals previously issued by Govern- 
ment bureaus. For a long time the 
question had been under consideration, 
and pending final settlement, temporary 
authority had been granted from time 
to time to continue to a date fixed, the 
last date being December 1, 1921. The 
Senate passed a resolution which was 
intended to settle the matter finally, but 
the sentiment of the House appeared to 
be against the solution proposed. The 
matter was still before the House when 
the end of the special session put a stop 
to the discussion and all the periodicals 
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affected necessarily ceased as of De 
cember 1. 

After the Congress reassembled in De. 
cember, 1921, the matter of the periodi- 
cals was brought up several times; but 
no definite action taken until the 
passage of Public Resolution No, 57, 
which was approved by the President, 
May 11, 1922. This measure gives to 
any department, with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
authority to issue necessary magazines 
and periodicals. Not than two 
thousand copies may be printed for free 
distribution, but the Public Printer shal] 
print additional copies for sale at cost 
of printing and binding plus 10 per 
centum. 

A few days after the passage of this 
resolution the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill was passed containing 
specific authorization for ScHoor Lire; 
but that was effective only after June 
30, 1921, and it was not possible under 
its terms to issue a number of ScHoor 
Lire during the fiscal year then current. 
Immediately after the passage of Publie 
Resolution No. 57 application was made 
to the Bureau of the Budget for au- 
thority to print ScHoor Lire, but the 
approval of the application was not re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Education until 
August 31. 

The status of ScHoot Lire is now defi- 
nitely fixed. It will be issued without 
question, but it will be sent free only to 
libraries which request it to the number 
of 2,000, the legal limit of the free edi- 
tion, and to publishers who send their 
publications without charge to the Bu- 
reau of Education. All others who re 
ceive ScHoo.t Lire will be expected to 
pay a part, but only a part, of the cost 
of issuing it. 

Thirty cents a year is an absurdly 
small charge for any periodical, and it is 
hoped that the teachers of the country 
will appreciate that fact. Naturally the 
price could not be so low, especially in 
the absence of advertisements, but for 
the fact that everything which is not 
necessary to the main purpose is omitted. 
The aim is to tell of all important move- 
ments and occurrences in the field of 
education, but not to use heavy covers 
and profuse illustrations which would re 
quire expensive paper and add threefold 
at least to the amount which must be 
required of subscribers. 


was 


more 





That French is the most necessary 
language for Americans studying to enter 
foreign trade, German second, and Span- 
ish third, is the opinion of Mr. A. RB. 
Iteagan of the language division of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 
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SIMILAR TO JUNIOR HIGH | “s+ cseren ty Local inpecier 


SCHOOLS 








“ Central Schools ”’ Provide for Eng- 
lish Children Who Must Go to 
Work at 16—Bright Pupils Are 
Chosen. 


London children who are especially 
bright but must ieave school at an early 
age to earn their living have the op- 
portunity to spend their last school 
years at a “central school” where they 
may go forward rapidly and make the 
most of their time. This kind of school, 
which is a middle ground between the 
secondary school and the trade school, 
does not aim at preparing for any par- 
ticular trade or business as the trade 
school does, nor does it give as long and 
thorough an academic education as the 
secondary school. Its special function is 
to provide for children who must go to 
work at 16, allowing them some free edu- 
cation beyond the elementary school and 
at the same time giving them some gen- 
eral preparation for the world of indus- 
try or commerce which they will enter 
after the completion of the course. 

Selection is made on the basis of an 
examination, known as the junior county 
scholarship examination, which is given 
to every child between the ages of 11 and 
12 in the elementary schools. By the 
results of these examinations and by 
consideration of the pupils’ apparent pos- 
sibilities, as well as the number of years 
they will probably remain in school, the 
authorities choose the pupils who are to 
go to secondary schools and those who 
are to go to the central schools. By this 
removal of the brightest pupils a more 
homogeneous group is left in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. 

Graduates Take Minor Places in Shops. 

The pupils who are selected for the 
secondary schools expect to remain in 
school until they are 18 or 19 years old 
preparing for good openings in business 
or industry, for the medical, legal, or 
teaching professions, for the higher 
branches of the municipal or civil serv- 
ice, or for open scholarships in the uni- 
Versities or other institutions of higher 
education. The pupils for whom the 
central school is intended expect to 
leave school at 16 and take minor places 
in shops, offices, etc. After 1,500 or 1,600 
pupils for the secondary-school group 
have been selected from the examination 
list, the next 5,000 children on the list 
form the basis of selection for the central 
schools. 








The 58 central schools are distributed 
throughout the city, so that each one 
is supplied by several “contributory 
schools.” The local inspector for each 
district chooses a list of eligible candi- 
dates from all the schools in the district. 
In making his selection from the list of 
pupils successful in the junior county 
scholarship examination he consults the 
head teachers of the various schools, and 
in doubtful cases he interviews the chil- 
dren. This method combines many of 
the advantages of selection by competi- 
tive examination and by nomination. 

After the pupils for the central schools 
have been chosen they must be divided 
into two groups, some for industrial 
training and some for commercial. As 
the children are only 11 it is difficult to 
decide on their individual leanings, and 
this division seems rather arbitrary, but 
in practice it has worked out success- 
fully. The head teacher of the elemen- 
tary school consults the parents and 
makes such division as he can. Pupils 
who take the industrial course give more 
time to manual training, science, mathe- 
matics, etc., while pupils in the commer- 
cial course give more time to English. 
French is studied in the commercial 
course and also such subjects as book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 


Usually Continue in Assigned Courses. 


The first two years have programs 
very much alike, leaving the differentia- 
tion mostly to the last two years. An 
occasional transfer is necessary from 
one course to the other, but usually the 
children continue in the course to which 
they have been assigned. Both groups 
receive a thorough general training, so 
that their natural adaptability is not 
destroyed, and often boys and _ girls 
trained in the industrial course find com- 
mercial positions, in which they do well. 
Sometimes commercially trained stu- 
dents enter skilled industry, but this is 
unusual. Girls take up home economics 
in both courses, but give more time to it 
in the industrial course. Most of the 
central schools are devoted wholly to one 
or the other course, but some offer both 
in the same building. Twenty-six schools 
are commercial; 11, industrial; and 21 
are “dual.” Some have boys’ and girls’ 
departments, and some teach boys and 
girls together, except in such work as 
home economics, physical training, etc. 

Some pupils attending central schools 
find their parents’ circumstances im- 
proved, and then they are able to go 
instead to a secondary school, where they 
stay a longer time and perhaps prepare 
for college. About 10 per cent leave each 





ROSENWALD FUND AIDS 
NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


Communities Must Raise as Mach as 
Fund Contributes—Eleven Hun- 
dred Buildings Constructed in 
Thirteen Southern States. 


More than 1,100 rural schools for ne- 
groes have been built in 13 Southern 
States with the help of Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, by a plan of coopera- 
tion instituted by Booker T. Washington 
in 1912. According to this plan, six Ala- 
bama communities received $300 each to- 
ward the building of a rural school for 
negroes, who had to raise in each com- 
munity an amount at least equal to the 
$300 assigned as Rosenwald aid. The co- 
operative plan worked so well that the 
idea spread, and Rosenwald rural 
schools are now part of the educational 
system of the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Ala- 
bama has more than 200 of these schools, 
and Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, between 100 and 200. 

Most of these schools are two-teacher 
schools, about one in every four being 
of this type. About one in three are one- 
teacher schools. The rest have three and 
six teachers. More than 2,500 teachers 
hold classes in these buildings. Some of 
these teachers have the advantage of liv- 
ing in one of the 11 teacherages, which 
have been built by the cooperative plan, 
Of this sum, public funds have supplied 
nearly half and negroes more than one- 
third. The rest has been paid by the 
Rosenwald Fund, with some contribu- 
tions from white citizens of the States, 





year for this reason. Some leave be- 
cause home conditions force them to go 
te work. To counteract this, the au- 
thorities grant moderate sums to needy 
pupils, thus enabling many children to 
complete the school course who would 
not otherwise be able to do so. More 
than 17,000 pupils altogether attend the 
central schools, about one-fifth of them 
being more than 15 years of age. 





On account of the growth in the work 
done by the department of superintend- 
ence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the department has appointed a 
full-time secretary, Mr. 8. D. Shankland 
of Willoughby, Ohio. 
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ABLE STUDENTS MAY 
PROGRESS RAPIDLY. 


Honor Students at Smith College 
Will be Free from Routine Class 
Attendance and Course Examina- 
tions. 


the organization of in- 
struction has decided on by the 
faculty of Smith College, who believe 
that a main defect of our present system 
of education is the lack of provision for 
special opportunities for students of out- 
standing ability. The rate of progress 
aimed at in college courses is determined 
by a rough averaging of the capacity 
of all the students in them, with the re- 
sult that while this rate is barely main- 
tained by the weakest students, it is 
very far from keeping the ablest em- 
ployed. These latter, the most valuable 
assets of the college and of the country, 
are liable either to fall into habits of in- 
tellectual loafing or to occupy their too 
abundant leisure by a disproportionate 
amount of nonacademic activities. 


A change in 
been 


Needs Quantities of Solid Reading. 


The objection to assuming a uniform 
pace for all abilities applies also to a 
uniform method of instruction. Fre- 
quent recitations and lectures may be 
the best means of keeping the weaker 
students moving; but for the brighter 
minds they are unnecessary and waste- 
ful. After a good student has acquired 
habits of study and vital intellectual in- 
terests, she needs leisure for thinking 
and large quantities of solid reading 
rather than hours a day of classroom 
work. Further, after the large range of 
subjects required by the curriculum in 
the first two years, she is ready for a 
more intensive application in some chosen 
field, so that at the end of her course 
she may carry away not merely a great 
variety of scraps of knowledge but power 
and method for the mastery of a single 
department of learning. During the ac- 
quisition of this power she should be 
freed from the constant interruption of 
tests and examinations and encouraged 
to take on her own shoulders the chief 
responsibility for her mental develop- 
ment. 

Under Guidance of General Director. 


Recognizing these principles, the fac- 
ulty has approved a scheme by which at 
the end of the sophomore year students 
having an average of B or better—that 
is, about 10 per cent of the class—shall 
be permitted to apply for candidacy for 
honors in a special field. If approved 











| eral honors as heretofore. 





by the committee in charge and the de- 
partment of their choice, they will be 


| 


relieved during the last two years of the | 


routine of class attendance and course 
examinations. Each candidate’ will 


come under the guidance of a general 


director of her course, who will plan for 
her a series of units of study, two for 
each semester, and will arrange the 
supervision of her work in each of these 
units by a special instructor. This su- 
pervision will in general be conducted 
by means of suggested readings, written 
reports calculated to train judgment as 
well as the power of collecting and or- 
ganizing facts, and conferences, weekly 
or fortnightly, in which one report is 
criticized and instruction given for the 
preparation of the next. The last semes- 
ter of the senior year will be devoted 
to the writing of a long paper and to a 
general review preparatory to an ex- 
tensive examination covering the whole 
field of study of the last two years. 


Scheme Is Wholly Optional. 


The details of the scheme will nat- 
urally vary according to the subjects 
chosen, and will have to be worked out 
in the light of experience; but the gen- 
eral principles just stated will prevail 
throughout. 
the scheme is wholly optional, and that 
any student however brilliant who 
wishes to follow the present course of 


It is important to note that 


study may do so, and may obtain gen- | 


The plan will 
be observed to differ from the honor 
schools of the English universities in 
its requiring that the first two years be 
devoted to a wide range of prescribed 
subjects, and from the tutorial system 
adopted in recent years in some Ameri- 
can universities in its restriction of the 
system of individual guidance to a small 
picked group, thus avoiding the danger 
of bankruptcy which is apt to accom- 
pany the application of costly methods 
to the whole body of students, and en- 
abling us to test the new method with 
students who have proved their serious- 
ness and ability. 
The first group 
was selected from the class of 1924, 





Country schools should be community 
centers, according to George F. Comings, 
Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin. The 
school should provide not only class- 
rooms but an auditorium, a home for 
the teachers, and a garage where auto- 
mobiles and farm machinery could be 


of honor candidates | 


repaired by the rural school boys under , 


competent teachers. The curriculum 
should include a thorough business train- 
ing in the business end of the farm. 





AUTOMOBILES IN NOVEL 
SERVICE 


In America Automobiles Carry Chil- 
dren to School; in Europe They 
Carry School to the Children— 
Demonstrate Infant Care. 


A Traveling Dental Clinic. 


Even before the war a province ip 
central Europe had a traveling dental 
clinic. It visited the rural schools for 
the purpose of looking after the pupils’ 
teeth. The clinic consisted of an auto 
fitted as a dentist’s office with all the 
necessary instruments and supplies, in 
charge of an expert dentist. During 
the stay of the clinic the school would 
adapt its schedule so that the teeth of 
all the children would be examined and 
treated. 

A Cooking School on Wheels. 

In most countries the rural schools are 
not in direct touch with the household 
schools of the larger cities. In Sweden 
a traveling cooking school furnishes 
household instruction to some rural dis- 
tricts. The “schoolroom” is mounted 
on a truck. Kitchen utensils, basins, 
and tables are a part of the equipment. 
This school adapts the courses of instrue- 
tion and the recipes to the needs of the 
locality where the demonstration is given, 


The instruction follows the seasons algo - 


for the purpose of teaching how to con- 
serve fruits-and vegetables. 


An Ambulatery Nursery. 

The Women’s National Council of Eng- 
land has put into operation a welfare ex- 
hibit that moves from place to place and 
gives demonstrations according to a pre 
arranged schedule. It is an infant nurs- 
ery transported by auto and supplied 
with the appliances needed for the care 
of infants. Two stalls or demonstration 
apartments are put up at the place of the 
exhibit. Here the people of the village 
are shown how to wash, feed, and dress 
infants, how to attend to the ailments 
with which infants are afflicted, and how 
to prepare food for them. Some theo- 
retical instruction is included. Trained 
nurses are in charge of the proceedings.— 
P. H. Pearson. 





A key to the literature of the world 
will be found in the Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie in Brussels when 
it has been developed as it is now 
planned. Already it has 12,000,000 en- 
tries in its indexes. 
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FROM THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


Discussions of “ Work Instruction” Recall Manual Training Move- 
ment, and Campaigns of Runkle, Woodward, Butler, and Ham— 
Artisans Favored as Teachers of Mechanical Subjects—French 
Teachers Rely Upon Rewards to Maintain Discipline 


By P. H. Prarson, U. S. Bureau of Education. 








WORK INSTRUCTION, 


“ Work instruction ” is one of the topics 
most frequently discussed by the teach- 
ers of Europe. Jiy work instruction 
European teachers mean any lessons or 
exercises that require the use of the 
hand as well as the brain. 

In the schools of Scandinavia, Centra! 
Europe, England, and France, work in- 
struction has assumed definite form in 
the new courses. The material for work 
instruction is taken from the environ- 
ment of the school, and tends, therefore, 
to keep the home, the community, and 
the school in close cooperation. 

During the Winter and spring of the 
present year teachers’ meetings in France 
have given special attention to the exer- 
cises adapted to this form of instruction. 
A strong impetus was imparted to the 
movement by the international school 
congress at Calais in July. Exhibits 
were made of products from the courses 
in work instruction which presented vis- 
ible evidence of pupils’ skill and art im- 
pulses. At no other congress, so it is 
claimed, have book lessons and hand 
work been so closely combined. The 
Calais meeting signalized a movement in 
teaching practice that local mectings are 
carrying further. 


Calculations Accompany Articles Made. 


During the first three years of the ele- 
Mentary school the material used for 
work instruction in France is mainly 
cardboard and clay. It is manipulated 
in connection with measuring, drawing, 
and arithmetic. The pages of the chil- 
dren’s drawing books are divided into 
halves by a line down the middle of the 
page. On the left side are drawn figures 
by the aid of compass and ruler. Prob- 
lems in arithmetic connected with the 
figures are also worked out on the left 
side. 

The drawing is followed by clipping, 
folding, or weaving colored strips of 
paper. The articles made in this way 
according to the drawings and measure- 
Ments are then pasted on the right side 
of the page opposite the figures and 
calculations. 








During the last two years of the ele- 
mentary school the work instruction is 
given in the school workshop. The ma- 
terial is now wood and iron instead of 
cardboard and clay. The pupils are di- 
vided into two squads. One squad is 
busy at one end of the room at the car- 
penter’s benches; the other squad is 
busy at the other end of the room by the 
blacksmith’s workbench and vise. The 
regular teacher does not give the instruc- 
tion in the workshop. The woodworkers 
have a carpenter as instructor; the iron- 
workers have a blacksmith as their in- 
structor. The class teacher is, however, 
present to see that order is maintained. 
‘At the end of the month the two squads 
change places; the young carpenters pro- 
ceed to use the file and the hammer, 
while the young blacksmiths take up 
the saw and plane, 


Children Meet Real Workmen. 


There is a special purpose in placing 
a carpenter and a blacksmith in charge 
of work within the walls of the school, 
The school shows its confidence in labor. 
It brings the pupils in touch with real 
workmen who teach them the use of 
actual and ordinary tools. The schools 
hold that a manual-training teacher 
steeped in the school courses does not 
handle the tools in the convincing way 
that a real workman does it. 

All normal colleges of France impart 
instruction in school work with paper, 
wood, and metal. The class teacher is 
consequently familiar with the method 
and fully capable of giving instruction 
in shop work. But the workman is pre- 
ferred partly on account of his specialty 
in the use of the tools but mainly to 
help the pupils in their transition from 
the school to life. By placing him in 
the schoolroom the pupil is given a fore- 
taste of the apprentice arrangements so 
that he will better find his way later. 


HOW PARISIAN TEACHERS MAINTAIN 
DISCIPLINE. 
Exemplary discipline is maintained in 
the elementary schools of Paris notwith- 
standing the fact that physical punish- 





ment is absolutely prohibited. If a boy 
is lazy or disobedient or rude the cor- 
rection applied is never corporeal. If he 
is culpably indolent, he is kept after 
school, yet no longer than a half hour a 
day. In case of bad conduct the offender 
is reprimanded ; if this proves ineffective 
a notation is made in his deportment 
record. In aggravated cases the princi- 
pal summons the parents and requests 
them to punish the boy. If he still proves 
refractory, the school suspends him, yet 
no longer than three days. In an ex- 
treme case the inspector may suspend 
him for eight days. 


Honors Withheld From Unraly Children. 


But it is not punishment by eight days’ 
extra vacation that keeps the Parisian 
pupil well behaved. The Parisian teacher 
tries to touch the pupil’s sense of honor. 
This purpose is attained partly by a sys- 
tem of public recognitions and awards, 
At the close of the school year impres- 
sive festivities take place at the school. 
On this occasion distinctions, awards, 
and certificates of merit are distributed 
among the deserving ones. Most schools 
have a bank deposit which is used to 
purchase bank books of from 20, 30, or 50 
francs each, which are given to merito- 
rious pupils. The schools have also at 
their disposal works of art and diplomas 
of exquisite design to be donated for the 
same purposes. In this way every pupil 
looks forward to some distinction during 
the closing festivities. The parents, too, 
feel greatly disappointed if their children 
get nothing during the general rejoicing. 
In view of these possibilities a boy does 
not want notations entered against him, 
cutting him off from the awards. The 
school punishments have little terror for 
him, but the schools have made a suc- 
cessful appeal to the spirit of the boys 
and girls themselves and in this appeal 
they have the support of the home. 

The bank books mentioned are eagerly 
coveted by the pupils. A bank account 
points forward beyond the school years. 
This start with a bank account helps to 
foster the thrift and independence char- 
acteristic of the French people. Many a 
tradesman or peasant who has saved up 
a little money owes it to the school that 
he first became connected with the bank. 
Many a girl has begun with this little 
bank account and saved up something 
toward the building of her own home 
after the school years. 





In foreign scholarships the Govern- 
ment of Honduras expended 3,730 gold 
pesos monthly, plus 5.930 pesos for ex- 
traordinary expenses. The total number 
of students in foreign countries was 44, 
of whom 27 were in the United States.— 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
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CULTIVATES RELATIONS 
WITH EASTERN EUROPE. 


Germany Proceeds Systematically to 
Extend Her Influence in Russia— 
Direct Connection of Institute 
with University of Breslau. 


Oficial Report by Joun EE. Kear, United 
States Consul at Breslau. 


To investigate cultural and economic 
conditions in eastern Europe and to place 
the results of these investigations at the 
disposal of all German and Austrian 
higher institutions of learning, adminis- 
trative, and economic authorities, cham- 
bers of commerce, and individuals is the 
aim of the “ Osteuropa Instituts” or 
Eastern Europe Institute. This organi- 
zation collects and spreads information 
as to the economics, culture, and geo 
graphy of the different countries in 
eastern Europe. After the war it was 
realized that Germany’s industrial re 
habilitation could be effected only by the 
formation of closer trade connection with 
the countries of eastern Europe, and that 
in order to extend trade an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in these coun- 
tries would be necessary. 

Breslau University Plays Important Part. 


To supply this information the insti- 
tute was founded in 1918 in connection 
with the University and Technical Col- 
lege of Breslau, and despite the bad con- 
ditions existing generally, it has pros- 
pered from its founding. Its intimate 
connection with the University of Bres- 
lau is important, for since the cession of 
certain parts of Upper Silesia to Poland 
it Is evident that the University of Bres- 
lau will play a most important part in 
the dissemination of German culture in 
that region. 

Official publications, clippings from 
German and foreign newspapers, periodi- 
eals, and all kinds of reading material 
are collected by the institute. The ma- 
terial is sorted and combined by trans- 
lators, technicians, and statisticians so 
as to be most readily available for gen- 
eral use. Information is obtained from 
correspondents, agents, and representa- 
tives in foreign countries, and technical 
men are sent abroad for investigation 
work. The institute cooperates with 
other organizations doing the same kind 
of work in other countries as well as in 
Germany. 

To give the collected information to 
the country, the institute opens its 
library and records to free use by the 
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public. It also contributes articles to 
newspapers and prints pamphlets on 
various economic questions. About 30 of 
the latter have already been issued. In 
cooperation with the University of Bres- 
lau, summer courscs are given by the 
institute. These were attended during 
the past summer by 160 persons, 

The institute is composed of several 
divisions, each of which has a special 
field in connection with the study of the 
countries of eastern Europe. These di- 
visions are law, economics, agriculture 
and forestry, mining and smelting, in- 
dustry, geography, religions, and lan- 
guage. About 150 experts and profes- 
sional men give their services, mostly 
without charge. Membership fees have 
been paid by about 500 men living in all 
parts of Germany and by virtually every 
city and district in Silesia. 

Representatives have been sent to Mos- 
cow to interview various soviet comimis- 
sions and cooperative societies. A per- 
manent branch will be organized in Mos- 
cow as soon as conditions will permit. 





BROADCASTS ORCHESTRAL CON- 
CERTS WITH LECTURES. 


To encourage students to appreciate 
good music, the College of the City of 
New York will broadcast by radio 10 
concerts by the New York Philharmonic 
Society, the oldest orchestra in America, 
led by Joseph Stransky, Henry Hadley, 
and Willem Mengelberg. The concerts 
will be given for about 2,500 students of 
the college evening session, five at the 
great hall of the college and five at 
Carnegie Hall. They will be broadcast 
to a range of about 1,500 miles, so that 
every school and college east of the Mis- 
sissippi and in*some parts of Canada can 
hear the accompanying lecture and en- 
joy an educational program of the world’s 
best music. The concerts will be in a 
graded series so as to present the best 
music in the ‘order of its development. 

In addition to the concerts the college 
will broadcast lectures on the nature of 
music, the development of the orchestra, 
and the evolution of the symphony, and 
also 15-minute lectures on the composers 
of the works played, their music, and 
the method of rendition by the orchestra. 





The Students’ Federation of Mexico 
has decided to found a laborers’ uni- 
versity with the support of the minister 
of public instruction. The faculty, 
which will include members of the So- 
ciety of Biology and Related Sciences, 
will serve gratis—Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. 


PARIS WILL ESTABLISH 


} 


UNIVERSITY CITY. 


| 

) Students of Various Nationalities 
Will Build Dormitories—French 
Students Scattered Through All— 


Sorbonne Committee in Control. 


To create in Paris a great intellectual 





center, where students from all parts of 
the world may live, eat, and work to- 
gether, educators are planning a “ Cité 


Universitaire,’ which will give students 
at the great schools of Paris the advan- 
tages of university life such as students 
in England and in Germany enjoy. A 
large tract of land in the Montrouge dis- 
trict has been given to the University of 
Paris by the French Government for dor- 
mitories, athletic fields, ete. The title 
for this land is held by the committee 
having general jurisdiction over the Cité 
Universitaire, which is under the chair- 
manship of the rector of the Sorbonne. 

The buildings will be erected by com- 
mittees from various countries, each 
country providing for itg own students. 
Several committees are drawing plans 
and raising funds for the work. Among 
these are the British committee, of which 
Lord Burnham is chairman, the Cana- 
dian committee, and committees from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
China, Japan, and Latin America. 

The Sorbonne committee will give out 
the land to the committees from the va- 
rious countries who apply for it,. and 
ench country will build its own dormi- 
tory. The architecture of these build- 
ings will conform to a certain general 
arrangement, and no walls or hedges 
will be allowed to separate one building 
from another, but otherwise each build- 
ing will be constructed according to the 
individual plans of the country whose 
students it will house. 

That students thus living with their 
countrymen may not be entirely cut off 
from contact with French life and man- 
ners it is expected that exchanges will 
be made between the French dormitories 
and those occupied by students from 
other countries. French students will 
then be scattered through the foreign 
buildings, and foreign students will have 
rooms in the French buildings. The ten- 
nis courts and other athletic fields will 
be used in common by students of all 
nationalities. This arrangement and the 
usual classroom contacts of university 
work will help to unify the various 
groups and bring about an international 
social spirit. 
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AUSTRIANS ADOPT THE 
EXPERIMENT METHOD. 


“Bureau of Research” Idea Not 
Confined to American Cities— 
“Work Instruction” Prominent 
in List of Experiments. 


Educational experiments of a compre- 
hensive character are proceeding in Vi- 
enna, notwithstanding the critical eco- 
nomic condition of Austria. In 1920 
108 elementary classes and 14 secondary 
classes were organized to carry on the 
experiments. 

The purposes of these experiments are 
(1) to find the best methods of giving 
the new courses in work instruction; (2) 
to test by example and practice how far 
the new courses in work instruction are 
educationally sound; (3) to find the best 
way of gaining the help of the parents 
in the instruction. 


Directed to Schools’ Greatest Problems. 


The experiments are also expected to 
throw light on such problems as the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Relation between physical health 
and mental capability. 

2. Relation between the keenness of 
the senses and mental capability. 

8. The educational value of field walks 
and schoo] journeys. 

4, How do individual pupils learn 
easiest—through sight or hearing; 
through speaking loudly or softly? 

5. In what manner can a lesson in the 
textbook most easily be mastered? 

6. How best to teach composition. (a) 
What are the most common errors in 
written work? (b) What stock of 
words and ideas has a pupil at different 
years. (c) How best to develop expres- 
sion through speech, drawing, and music. 
(d) The pupil’s individual way of solv- 
ing problems in mathematics. (e) How 
the pupil develops individually in hand- 
writing. 


Pupil’s Attitude Carefully Observed. 


7. Practical hints from observing the 
pupil at work. ‘The pupil's attitude to- 
wards different kinds of work. How does 
the pupil begin the lesson? If he soon 
becomes fatigued or loses interest, what 
are the causes? 

8. Observations on what the weather 
and the temperature have to do with the 
pupil’s ability to learn. 

9. What relation does a pupil’s special 
ability, have to his achievements in work 
outside of his specialty. 
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40. How a pupil's favorite studies and 
pursuits may be utilized effectively. 

11. Examination of the means and ma- 
terials of education with a view to their 
organization and arrangement. 

The school authorities of Vienna are 
conducting’ these experiments with due 
regard for established procedures. The 
experiments are summed up, correlated 
and put in shape to be handed out to 
teachers by a special service. The find- 
ings of teachers in charge of educational 
experiments are also to be presented in 
lectures and discussed at teachers’ meet- 
ings.—P. H. Pearson. 





MASSACHUSETTS INVESTIGATES 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


At the last session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a resolution was passed 
nuthorizing the governor to appoint a 
commission of seven persons “to inquire 
into and report upon the opportunities 
and provisions for technical and higher 
education within the Commonwealth; 
und the need of supplementing the same 
and the methods of doing so and whether 
said methods should include the estab- 


-lishment of a State university, or further 


cooperation on the part of the Common- 
wealth with existing institutions, or 
otherwise.” 

The commission has been chosen and 
President L. H. Murlin, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been named as chairman, 
The commission has an appropriation of 
$10,000 to conduct its investigations. It 
is expected to make a report to the next 
session of the general court not later 
than February 1, 1923.—George F. Zook. 





GEOLOGICAL AND PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING. 


At the request of representatives of 
the oil and gas industries, and in view 
of the need for a greater number of 
trained men in the field of petroleum 
ceology and engineering, the Bureau of 
Education is undertaking a preliminary 
study of the courses and the facilities in 
the schools of engineering in the United 
States. 





This study will be a part of the general 
survey of engineering education courses 
to be made in cooperation with the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engirfeering 
I-ducation, 





Wyoming refunds to its school dis- 
tricts two-thirds of the salaries paid by 
the districts to teachers of Americaniza- 
tion classes, 





ITINERANT POSTGRADU- 
ATE MEDICAL COURSE. 


North Carolina Physicians Receive 
Instruction Near Their Homes by 
Able Professors—Under Auspices 


of State University. 


To give doctors the opportunity of 
keeping up with the advance in medical 
science without having to leave their 
practice, the University Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of North Carolina 
gave during the past summer an itinerant 
postgraduate medical course. The work 
was so organized that 200 physicians re- 
ceived a 12-weeks’ course in internal 
medicine at less than one-tenth the cost 
of a course in residence at the university 
and without the loss of time which such 
a course would incur. 

Two professors from leading medical 
faculties gave the courses. Each pro- 
fessor toured a circuit of six towns, meet- 
ing a group of doctors in each town once 
a week for a three-hour period. The first 
hour of the period was given to the lec- 
ture, the rest of the time being devoted 
to clinical demonstratons. Each  pro- 
fessor rece ved a salary of $500 a month 
and about $200 a month expenses, the en- 
tire cost of the course coming to about 
$4,900. Fees were charged to the doctors 
on a pro rata basis. It had been esti- 
mated that a fee of $30 each would be re- 
quired, but later it was found that $5 of 
this sum could be returned to each 
physician. 

The plan was tried in the summer of 
1916, when a course in pediatrics was 
given. In the fall of that year a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to all who took 
the course, Of 122 answering the ques- 
tion as to whether they got the worth of 
their time and money out of the course, 
107 said “Yes,” 8&8 said “No,” and 7 
were indefinite. "So organize this year’s 
course, the wniversity corresponded with 
the secretaries of the county medical 
societies, and having learned the opinions 
of the physicians as to the establish- 
ment of the course and the subject of it, 
decided to offer the course in internal 
medicine. 

The extension division chose 12 cen- 
tral towns, and notified every doctor 
within 50 miles of any of the centers 
that the course was to be given. An 
upplication blank was inelosed. A 
representative of the university visited 
many of the doctors to explain the plan 
personally, spending about 20 days in 
the field. 
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FOR THE WELFARE OF 
ALASKAN NATIVES. 


United States Government, through 
Bureau of Education, Maintains 
in Alaska Schools, Hospitals, and 


Reindeer Herds. 


By WaitiAm HAMILTON. 


To reach the primitive people of Alaska 
and teach them something of sanitary 
living, to help them earn their livelihood 
by the reindeer industry, to give them 
medical attention, to relieve destitution 
among them, and to maintain schools for 
them and their children, the United 
States Bureau of Education sent to 
Alaska a force of 199 persons during the 
past year. These include 5 superintend- 
ents, 144 teachers, 8 physicians, 14 nurses, 
5 nurses in training, 16 hospital attend- 








ants, and 7 herders in charge of reindeer | 


belonging to the Government. Seventy 
schools were in operation, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 4,000. Orphan- 
ages were maintained at Kanakanak and 
Tyonek for the care of destitute children 
left orphans by the epidemic of influenza 
which prevailed in those regions. 

The work extends throughout the Ter- 
vitory from the southernmost boundary 
to the northernmost cape. The majority 
of the villages in which the work is 
located are practically inaccessible during 
eight months of the year. The larger 
settlements have been reached, but there 
still remain certain regions, especially 
difficult of access, into which the work 
has not been extended. Two of these 
regions were reached during the summer 
of 1921. 


From Abject Squalor to Civilization. 


In the great delta between the mouths 
of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, 
a country of marshes and lakes, there are 
hundreds of Eskimos living in abject 
squalor. During July a teacher and his 
wife were sent into this region with 
materials for the erection of a school 
building, the equipment necessary for 
opening a school, and all the supplies 
needed for a year. Before winter he 
had finished the building. He and his 
wife lived there, and their home was the 
center of the primitive community. The 
natives came there to be instructed in 


ways of improving their way of living. 
Aschool building was also built at Noor- 
vik, in Arctic Alaska, to replace a small 
log schoolhouse which had been erected 
by the Eskimos. 


Another was built on 





St. Lawrence Island, in Bering Sea, 
where the schoolhouse had become inade- 
quate. This building had been put up 
in 1891 by the carpenter of the U. 8. S. 
Bear with the assistance of the Eskimos. 
A third school was built at Eek, an 
Eskimo village in western Alaska, be- 
cause the portable building which bad 
been sent to that place had become too 
small to accommodate the school. All 
the building materials had to be sent 
from Seattle to these remote places. 


Hospitals in Principal Towns. 


Hospitals were maintained during the 
year at Juneau, Kanakanak, Akiak, 
Nulato, and Noorvik. In _ settlements 
where the services of a physician or nurse 
were not available, teachers were sup- 
plied with medicines for use in reliev- 
ing minor ailments. 

Reindeer herds are now distributed 
umong the principal native settlements 
from Pcint Barrow to the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. The annual reports concerning the 
more remote herds have not yet been 
received, but it is estimated that if there 
has been the usual 20 per cent increase 
there should now be in Alaska approxi- 
mately 259,000 reindeer, two-thirds of 
which belong to the natives and one-third 
to the Government and to individuals 
who are not natives of Alaska. 

To establish the reindeer industry in 
the untimbered slopes of the land through 
which the Alaska Railroad runs, where 
there is unlimited pasturage for reindeer, 
herders in the employ of the bureau 
drove a herd of 1,352 reindeer approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles from a point on the 
Bering Sea coast to grazing grounds in 
the vicinity of the railroad. Hitherto 
the exportation of reindeer meat has been 
confined to shipments from the Nome 
region to Seattle, and this was possible 
ouly during the short season of open 
navigation in midsummer. The Alaska 
Kailroad will provide unlimited means 
of transportation for reindeer meat and 
hides from the interior to the coast at 
any time of the year. 

Geod Grazing on Kediak Island. 


A herd of 54 reindeer was transported 
from the Alaska Peninsula to Kodiak 
Island, which contains 3,642 square miles, 
half of which is untimbered and is good 
grazing land, on which great herds of 
reindeer can be supported. The natives 
of this island are very poor and have 
had no means of making a living. The 
bringing of the reindeer will give them 
an opportunity to establish an industry 
for the future as well as give them an 
immediate supply of food. Since the har- 
bors of the island are free from ice, rein- 
deer meat and hides can be readily ex- 
ported from them at any time of the year. 








On the reindeer industry the bureag 
has based its plan of industrial education 
for the natives, and it has had the co- 
operation of the Department of Agricul- 


ture in making investigations, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations for the im- 


provement of this industry. 

To enable the bureau to send its ap- 
pointees and their supplies to schools, 
hospitals, and reindeer stations in remote 
parts of the Territory, the Navy Depart- 
ment has transferred to the Department 
of the Interior the U. S. S. 
wooden vessel with a carrying capacity 
of 500 tons, well adapted to the purpose, 
On the return journey this ship can carry 
reindeer meat to be sold in the United 
States. It can carry necessities 
from one part of Alaska to another, such 
as timber from forested regions to places 
where timber is lacking. It can distrib- 
ute coal among the various settlements; 
it can be used as a school of navigation 
and seamanship for young native men, 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS IN 
CONFERENCE. 


Creation of a separate Federal bureau 
of home economics with a trained woman 
at its head was announced by Henry BE. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in a 
letter read at the conference of the 
American Home Economics Association 
at the Oregon Agricultural College the 
first week in August. The letter was 
read by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, C. W. Pugsley, and was heard 
by 700 delegates, representing 35 States 
as well as Japan and China. Among 
these delegates were teachers of home 
economics in high schools and colleges, 
home economics extension workers, dieti- 
tians, managers of tea rooms, and cos- 
tume designers. To encourage the organ- 
ization of home economics women in all 
parts of the country, and to keep them ip 
teuch with proposed legislation affecting 
home economics interests, the ~associa- 
tion has decided to appoint an executive 
secretary. 





TO PRODUCE FILMS PEDAGOGI- 
CALLY SOUND. 


Zducational motion pictures that are 
scientifically, psychologically, and peda- 
gogically sound are in demand, according 
to Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. The National Education Asse 
ciation will cooperate with the commer- 
cial producers in studying the problem 
of the production of films that will 
satisfy this demand, 
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Contribute According to Means. 


CAMP SCHOOL FOR DELICATE LONDON CHILDREN 


London County Council Pays the Cost—Boys Receive Careful Atten- 
tion and Have a Fine Time—Usually Remain a Month—Parents 











Lessons in the open air, good and 
plentiful food, swimming, games, and 
concerts are enjoyed by 300 boys from 
London elementary schools at the King’s 
Canadian Camp School at Middlesex. 
To improve the health of schoolboys who 
are run down or delicate, the London 
County Council sends them to the camp 
school for a month, where they have 
spacious grounds, with large fruit and 
vegetable gardens, a swimming pool, a 
recreation room for quiet games, the 
services of a doctor, a nurse, and a den- 
tist, and other advantages. The children 
usually return to the city in good phys- 
ical condition, ready for regular school 
work. 

The buildings were erected during the 
war by the Canadian Red Cross for hos- 
pital uses on land belonging to the King. 
After the war the society presented the 
buildings to the King, who placed them 
at the disposal of the London County 
Council. The school buildings include 
dormitories, bathrooms, a dining room, 
an open-air classroom, a recreation room, 
a sick room, and a concert hall. The 
grounds adjoin the famous Bushy Park. 

A staff of specially chosen teachers not 
only take charge of the boys’ lessons but 
also enter into their play and recreation 
when lessons are over. A matron super- 
intends all household’ arrangements, 
sees that the boys’ food is good and well 
cooked and that their linen is aired, and 
generally acts as mother to this large 
family of boys. Any boy who becomes 
ill receives special care in the infirmary 
from a nurse who lives on the premises 
and a doctor who visits the school every 
day. 

Before a boy can be considered for ad- 
mission to the camp school he must be 
at least 10 years old. As a rule, each 
boy stays at the camp a month, unless 
the doctor thinks a longer stay is 
needed. Most of the boys are benefited 
sufficiently by a month’s stay, and this 
allotting of time allows a large number 
of boys to be taken care of, 300 at a 
time. Parents are expected to see that 
the boys are clean before they start for 
the camp, and a final inspection is given 
by their own school authorities before 
leaving. The London County Council 
pays for their transportation by train, 





street car, or special motor bus. 





School work is not omitted, but is 
made as interesting and enjoyable as 
possible, and except in bad weather most 
of the lessons are given in the open air. 
The work includes hand work, practical 
arithmetic, the geography and _ history 
of the district, and physical training, in- 
cluding games. The boys learn and 
practice gardening in the school’s own 
garden; they are taken on rambles 
through Bushy Park and elsewhere for 
nature study, and they visit such well- 
known places as Hampton Court and 
Kew Gardens. 

The teachers do all they can to make 
the boys enjoy their playtime. Sports, 
including athletic competitions, are ar- 
ranged every week, and all kinds of 
games are played in the park. A con- 
cert is held every Thursday evening in 
the school concert hall, and the boys 
may take part in it. In the recreation 
room games of a quieter kind can be 
played, books and newspapers read, and 
letters written home. 

Each boy has a separate bed in a large, 
airy dormitory and takes two hot baths a 
week and shower baths between times. 
An expert dentist attends to the teeth 
of those who need to have work done, 
and many boys have made remarkable 
progress after their teeth were put in 
good condition. 

The boys take turns helping to set the 
tables for meals and to clear them. 
There is a canteen at the school where 
candy, papers, and other articles can be 
obtained. But the real needs of the boys 
are so well supplied in every way that 
parents are advised not to give them any 
more than a few pence to spend during 
their stay. Parents are expected to con- 
tribute weekly, according to their means, 
a certain sum toward the food provided 
at the school. Warm clothing and strong 
shoes are supplied by the parents, but if 
lack of means prevents this a committee 
on school care does its best to provide 
clothes, so that, as far as possible, no 
boy need stay away from the camp school 
on this account. “ 

This school is one of the many ways in 
which the London County Council is 
seeking to care for children who are be- 
low normal in general health. It oper- 
ates a similar school for girls, but much 
smaller, at Margate. 
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KINDERGARTEN COURSES IN MANY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The increased number of teacher train- 
ing institutions that give kindergarten 
instruction is evidence of the increasing 
recognition of the kindergarten as a nec 
essary part of public education. The in- 
stitutions now giving such instruction 
number 165. Of these, 88 are State nor- 
mal schools or colleges or State uni- 
versities, 25 are city institutions, and 
52 are private. Those supported by 
State funds include the Southern Branch 
of the University of California, the State 
colleges for women in Florida, Missis 
sippi, South Carolina, and Texas; the 
University of Nebraska, Ohio University, 
Miami University (Ohio), and the Uni- 
versity of Utah. The city institutions in 
clude Hunter College, N. Y.; the Munict- 
pal University of Akron, Ohio; and the 
Oklahoma City College. 

The 52 private institutions range from 
small private kindergarten training 
schools to colleges and universities of 
the highest rank. This group includes 
the following institutions: Atlanta Unl- 
versity (colored), the University of Chi- 
cago, Drake University, Goucher Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, New York Uni- 
versity, Midland College, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University and University of 
Omaha, Nebr., Adelphi College, Columbia 
University, Temple University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Brigham 
Young University, and Baylor College.— 
Nina C. Vandewalker, Specialist in Kin- 
dergarten Education, 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY 
SWARTHMORE. 


Qualities of manhood, foree of char- 
acter, leadership, literary and scholastic 
ability and attainments, and. physical 
vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
sports or in other ways are the basis of 
choice for five annual open competitive 
scholarships offered by Swarthmore 
College. These scholarships are on the 
general plan of the Rhodes scholarships, 
and cover four consecutive years, sub- 
ject to maintenance of a high standing 
in college work, 

A candidate to be eligible must be be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age, must be 
qualified to enter Swarthmore College 
according to the usual requirements, and 
must not have attended another college 
or university. No written examination 
will be given, but the school record of 
each candidate will be considered, as 
well as a personal interview with some 
representative of the college. The 
scholarship is worth $500 a year, which 
will cover the greater part of a man’s 
college expenses. 
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PROGRESS OF SCHOOL RE- 
FORM IN GERMANY. 





(Continued from page 2.) 

rally can not be bound to a rigid plan of 
instruction and of studies. Free, de- 
voted work of the pupils and teacher in 
companionable groups is to establish an 
experiential morality and to prepare for 
fitness as members of the public com- 
munity. 

The teachers, enthusiastic for reform, 
have united in Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Dresden, and Leipzig in order to conduct 
their individual experiments in the new 
field as a more unified, comprehensive, 
and reliable collective effort. More and 
more, under free choice, thoroughly pro- 
gressive staffs meet together, and in 
spite of their economic need, communi- 
ties believing in the future place at 
their disposal standard experimental 
schools which are at the same time ob- 
Servation and training places for the 
entire body of progressive teachers. It 
is still disputed whether emphasis should 
be placed more on the intellectual self- 
activity of the pupil (according to Pro- 
fessor Gaudig), or whether the hand 
also should be taken into consideration 
as much as possible (according to Pro- 
fessor Kerschensteiner). The ultimate 
development will, in any case, move along 
a middle line, especially in the higher 
schools. It might be impossible for our 
society of to-day to reach the alluring 
but difficult goal demanded by the radical 
school reformers, namely, that of making 
the school community fit into the whole 
economic plan by sharing in the pro- 
duction of commodities and of the neces- 
sities of the daily life. 


Seeks Decisive School Reform. 


The “Band of Resolute School Re- 
formers” is conducting under the never 
tiring, inspirational, leadership of Prof. 
Paul O6¢estreich, a _ well-founded, §stir- 
ring agitation to create, with the help 
of a new education, a new race capable 
and willing for the development of a 
new culture, the constructive element of 
which shall be mutual helpfulness, solid- 
ity of character, and native creative 
energy of the individual and of the 
group. The scope of this pape! is not 
sufficient for the detailed treatment of 
the fundamental principles and _ indi- 
vidual proposals of Oestreich and his 
energetic and able coworkers. The de- 
fenders of the old “ approved” methods 
characterize them as a foretaste of Bol- 
shevism ; and yet the decisive school re- 
form which they advocate seeks nothing 
more and nothing less than to realize at 











last educational development in the spirit 
of Pestalozzi and Fichte. If all profes- 
sional educators would become enthusi- 
astic and active in this, then will the 
Geman schoolmasters have won not 
only the fight of Sadowa but also the 
tremendously important battle in the 
field of the spiritual life of the people 
and the community life between nations. 


Promises of Constitution Not Fulfilled. 


To be sure, for the present, the tend- 
encies toward conservatism are still so 
strong that even the least difficult prom- 
ises of tke constitution have not been 
fulfilled, namely, to furnish free to all 
children the means of learning; to give 
financial assistance for the development 
of gifted children in the middle and 
higher schools; to develop day continua- 
tion schools to the close of the eight- 
eenth year of the pupil’s life. All three 
demands are founded upon con- 
siderations. The Commonwealth has 
permanency only through the intelligence 
and fitness of all its members. It must 
release all powers and make them serv- 
iceable to all. Hence, elevate the gifted 
and raise up the masses through educa- 
tien. Tlowever, many a politician to 
whom every advancement in the direc- 
tion of the education of the people is 
thoroughly hateful, skillfully conceals 
his real feelings behind financial con- 
siderations. Therefore. the laws for the 
execution of the constitution are con- 
tinually delayed and _ crossed. Only 
Saxony has for both boys and girls, after 
the eight years of elementary schooling, 
a three years’ continuation school. The 
number of obligatory weekly study hours 
varies, according to the measure of self- 
sacrifice of the community, from 8 to 12. 


social 


Teachers Self-Governed in Saxony. 


Saxony also grants to the teachers the 
widest self-government. The old -mo- 
narchical power of the board of directors 
has been broken. The teaching staff of 
every school deliberate and decide mat- 
ters concerning the school regulations, 
programs, courses of study, time sched- 
ule, the execution of the orders of the 
authorities, etc. Schools with more than 
10 teachers choose a teachers’ council of 
not less than 8 members. This council 
in cooperation with the school leader 
(Sechulleiter) regulates all urgent school 
affairs. For the office of school leader 
the body of teachers makes recommenda- 
tions, and the final appointment for three 
years is made by the local school board. 
The school leader receives no additional 
compensation, and does not have the 
right to inspect the instruction of the 
teacher and give directions as to meth- 





ods; that right belongs now only to the 
learned specialist appointed as superin- 
tendent by the State. This right of 
sharing in the decisions secures for each 


individual teacher free development, 


Coequals cooperating under self-deter- 
mined guidance will, with a well-edu- 
cated, conscientious body of teachers, 


promote the schools more than perpetual 
submission and the one-sided absolutism 
of superiors. 

Parent Councils Only Partly Successful. 


The parent councils which have been 
legally established in different Stateg 
represent a similar application of the 
democratic system of school goverment, 
They have undertaken to further the 
work of the schools in the fields of child 
protection, of the care, education, and 
development of youth in confidential co- 
operation with the teachers, to awaken 
and keep alive the feeling of responsi- 
bility for the care of the schools and 
their adjustment to the community, to 
secure the which will aid the 
schools in the fulfillment of their aims 
The parent councils can make proposals 
to the school authorities, but are not 
themselves permitted to control the in- 
ternal and external school management, 
nor are they allowed to exercise the 
right of supervision. They are chosen 
annually by secret ballot from a desig- 
nated list of the parents of the school, 
Unfortunately, in the appointment of 
candidates, especially in the larger cities, 
the point of view of party politics pre- 
vails. Many parent councils are guided 
by the party program, so that it results 
not in the welfare of the school but more 
often in dissension among the individual 
members of the board (usually 7 to 11) 
and also in the teaching body. Open in- 
struction according to the judgment of 
the individual teacher finds more and 
more adherents, and the causes of con- 
flict will naturaily be lessened; for, if 
the parents obtain full insight into the 
daily life of the school, they will readily 
recognize what the work of the teacher 
is and what it means to support it. 
About every three months there are 
“narents’ evenings,” which challenge the 
entire community to mutual responsibil- 
ity for the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the youth. These mobilize the 
educational poss‘bilities of the family 
and form a valuable education for the 
parents themselves. 

If Germany retains the material pos 
sibility to protect and to promote its 
treasure of young manhood in every re 
spect, it certainly has the clear insight 
and honest purpose to follow sound edu- 
eational aims worthy of a democracy. 


means 
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LIBRARIANS MEET IN AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE. 


The American Library Association 
Pledges Patriotic Aid in Develop- 
ing New America—Not Enough 
Trained Librarians. 


Librarians will do their part in devel- 
oping the new America, which is to be 
characterized by open-mindedness, public- 
mindedness, and especially world-mind- 
edness, said Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, 
president of the University of Michigan. 
at the opening session of the forty-fourth 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
elation, which was held at Detroit during 
the week of June 26, 1922, with an at- 
tendance of 1,800 registered delegates. 
Doctor Burton also said that librarians 
are rendering an important service in 
adult education. Standardization of the 
mechanical processes of library work was 
urged by Azariah S. Root, librarian of 
Oberlin College, president of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. Individual 
libraries should cooperate for common 
ends, he said, so that a larger proportion 
of library resources may be devoted tu 
educational activities for the community. 
After the evening meeting a reception 
was held in the new building of the De- 
troit Public Library. 

General policy as to American Library 
Association publications was discussed by 
several speakers on Tuesday at the sec- 
ond general session. Mr. Whitney War- 
ren, architect, of New York City, gave a 
lecture illustrated by lantern views on 
the plans for the new library building 
for the University of Louvain, Belgium. 
Recruiting for library service was dis- 
cussed at the third general session. That 
the present supply of trained librarians 
is inadequate was stated bv Judson T. 
Jennings, chairman of the recruiting com- 
mittee of the American Library Associ- 
ation. Various aspects of the subject 
were taken up, such as recruiting for 
Canadian libraries, for college and uni- 
versity libraries, for special libraries, for 
school libraries, and for children’s libra- 
ries. The point of view of the library 
schools was presented by Alice S. Tyler, 
of Western Reserve University, former 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

About 1,200 of the delegates went by 
special train on Thursday for a visit to 
the University of Michigan, where they 
were entertained at luncheon in the 
building of the Michigan Union, and 





listened to an address by Prof. W. E. 
Henderson, director of the University of 
Michigan extension service, on adult edu- 
cation, which he said was a common in- 
terest of libraries and universities. The 
party visited the university library and 
other buildings on the campus. 

National library week and publicity 
methods for libraries were discussed at 
the Friday meeting. At the final general 
session, which met on Saturday morning, 
Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, and Mary E. Hazeltine, 
preceptor of the University of Wisconsin 
Library School, discussed from different 
points of view the librarian’s duty to 
the profession. Mr. Roden maintained 
that in order to have a real profession, 
librarians must accept the commission 
of “ Books and the human race; libra- 
rianship to humanity.” Miss Hazeltine 
spoke of personality and adjustment as 
underlying all professional spirit. 

Among the guests from outside the 
membership of the association who par- 
ticipated in the meetings were Com- 
mander C. R. Train of the United States 
Navy, who spoke of libraries in the 
Navy; John M. Gries, representing Sec- 
retary Hoover, and L. Stanley Jast, 
librarian of the public libraries of Man- 
chester, England. 

Officers of the association for 1922-23 
were elected as follows: President, 
George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; first vice president, Josephine A. 
Rathbone, Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn ; second vice president, Malcolm 
G. Wyer, University of Nebraska Library, 
Lincoln; treasurer, Edward D. Twee- 
dell, John Crerar Library, Chicago. In 
addition to the general sessions, numer- 
ous meetings of sections and affiliated 
organizations were held, including the 
college and reference section and the 
school libraries section. The Bureau of 
Education was represented at the con- 
ference by Dr. J. D. Wolcott. 





OKLAHOMA COLLEGE BOYS OWN 
DAIRY COWS. 


To increase opportunities for boys to 
pay their own way through school and 
at the same time build up foundations 
for dairy herds, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College has adopted a 
plan whereby such students, either on 
their own or borrowed money, may place 
two or three cows in the college dairy 
barn, keep them there during the period 
of their stay in school, and market the 
milk through the college creamery. Feed 
will be supplied by the college at cost, 
and milk and butter fat will be bought 
at current prices.—Kansas Industrialist. 





NEW PRIZES FOR SAFETY 
LESSONS. 


Highway Education Board An- 
nounces Additional Contests— 
“Seven Days for Safety” and 
“ Safety Season” Observed. 


As a part of its national safety cam- 
paign the highway education board, of 
which Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, is chairman, 
announces that essay and lesson con- 
tests will be held again this year for 
elementary-school pupils and teachers. 
These contests will be similar to those 
of last year, when more than 400,000 
pupils and teachers wrote essays or les- 
sons on safety. 

A practical lesson teaching safety on 
the highways not to exceed 3,000 words in 
length will be submitted by each teacher 
entering the contest. “My Share in 
Making the Highways Safe” will be the 
subject of the pupils’ essays, which will 
be not more than 500 words long. For 
the first, second, and third best lessons 
by teachers three national prizes, $500, 
$300, and $200, are offered. For the best 
essays by pupils three national prizes 
and 478 State prizes will be given. The 
first national prize is a gold wateh or 
a trip to Washington, the second a gold 
loving cup, and the third a silver loving 
cup. The highway education board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C., 
are conducting the contests, 

The contests are planned in connection 
with the “safety season” for 1922, ex- 
tending from September 10 to December 
16. During this time pledges of care- 
fulness will be signed by many persons, 
both pedestrians and drivers of cars, 
according to the plans of the board, 
“Seven Days for Safety ” will be widely 
observed. It is suggested that in each 
city a public safety executive committee 
be organized to sponsor the activities of 
the safety season outside the schools. 





Instruction in music is considered to 
be an important part of the educational 
activities at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and public-school classes coming to 
the museum spend part of their time in 
singing. The work is under the direc- 
tion of a resident assistant in the de- 
partment of musical arts. 





Princeton University has 12,405 living 
alumni, not including men who bave re- 
ceived honorary degrees. 
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HOMEMADE SCHOOL APPA- 
RATUS IN SWEDEN. 





Economy is the Least of the Advan- 
tages Derived — Pupils Gain 
Clearer Conceptions of the Princi- 
ples Illustrated. 


Teachers of Sweden are taught to 
make most of their own laboratory and 
gymnastic appliances. When the local 
school budget does not suffice for the 
purchase of these things, teachers and 
pupils proceed to make them themselves. 
The appliances are polished but 
fully as serviceable as those made in the 
factories. 


less 


Factory-Made Apparatus Often Not Educational. 


Again, making things themselves 
serves not only thrift but education as 
well. The laboratory subject to be illus- 
trated tends to grow while 
the pupil is making the apparatus. The 
factory-made appliance is often so com- 
plete within itself as to hide the secret 
it should reveal. The telegraph appa- 
ratus is, for instance, delivered as a 
single piece of mechanism, hence all one 
This is 


clear even 


has to do is to finger the keys. 
convenient, but the homemade apparatus 
is more educational, for the coils are 
wound and assembled by the pupils, and 
they readily understand the purpose of 
each part. If many devices of the same 
pattern are needed by a class, the reduc- 
tion in expense is considerable. Dell- 
cate instruments, such as meters, scales, 
and thermometers must, of 
purchased. 

In the Swedish schools it is found that 
the equipment for the gymnasium can be 
made almost wholly by the pupils in the 


course, be 


sloyd department. Pupils are in this 
way taught to be resourceful and in- 
ventive. They often suggest a new 


feature to a device that has long been 
in use. This kind of self-help connects 
the. handcraft with the 
courses in physics and both with field 
and garden study. The pupils learn to 
experiment with simple means; they get 
projects for the manual-training hours. 
They make contrivances with which to 
experiment at home. 


instruction 


Utilize Apparently Worthless Material. 


This idea of resourcefulness and thrift 
has been still further in Den- 
mark than in Sweden. The Danish pu- 
pil is particularly encouraged thus to 
apply his mechanical skill. He finds a 


carried 














piece of sound wood from a carpenter's 
workbench or a metal part from a dis- 
carded machine and he sees at once the 
useful articles he can make of it. Inde- 
pendently he makes many things in this 
way from corner shelves to electric mo- 
tors, and a stranger seeing the articles 
is surprised to learn that they are made 
from material usually thrown away.— 
P. H. Pearson, 





SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO REDUCE 
RETARDATION. 


Retardation in Detroit schools is de- 
according to the age-grade sur- 
vey for 1921. In 1916, when the first 
age-grade report taken, 5.66 per 
cent of the pupils were retarded three 
that 


creasing, 


was 


time Causes 
been studied, 


years or more. Since 
of retardation 
cial education have been de. 
veloped, and a differentiated course of 
study has been introduced, which is be- 
ginning to meet the different abilities 
within a grade. These efforts have 
tended to reduce the general retardation. 


have spe- 


classes 


On the other hand, retardation has 
been increased by the large influx of 
foreigners and of children from rural 


districts where education is inadequate. 
In spite of this, improvement has been 
made, Only 4.56 per cent of the chil- 
dren were retarded in 1921. This is 1.1 
per cent below the number retarded in 
1916. 

The greatest amount of retardation is 
found among the Negro and Armenian- 
Syrian children, Asiatics are retarded a 
great deal, but their number is too small 
to allow any conclusions to be drawn. 
Fourteen and two-tenths per cent of the 
are retarded. White children 
bern in the United States show the 
least retardation, with the Anglo-Saxon- 
Teutonic groups fairly close. The Latin 
and groups include relatively 
large numbers of retarded children. 


Negroes 


Slavic 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN RURAL 


SCHOOLS. 


“Does your district own a motion- 
picture machine, stereopticon, or stereo- 
is one of the questions asked of 
the rural schools of the State of Wash- 
ington by the State department of edu- 
in determining their eligibility 


scope?” 


eation, 


for standardization. In many districts 
the boys and girls have earned the 


money for motion-picture equipment, 
and in others the parent-teacher associa- 
tions have presented it to the school. 





The primary purpose of the elementary 
schools in Alsace now is to teach French, 





TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


American Library Association and 
National Education Asso-iation 


Cooperate to Fill a Two- Foot 
Booksheif. 


The librarians and teachers of the 
United States at the recent conferences 
of the American Library Association and 
the National Education Association ge. 
lected by ballot a list of good books for 
it one-room school, comprising 25 books 
for children in grades one to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louisa M. Aleott 
comes first on the list chosen by libra- 
rians and first on the list chosen by 
teachers. 
Following this or both lists were 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the by Lewis 
Carroll, Crusoe” by Defoe, 
“Tom Mark Twain, and 
“Treasure Island” by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on ‘the 
joint list are: 

Nicolay. 


Looking-Glass ” 
* Robinson 
Sawyer” by 


Boys’ life of Abraham Lin 


coln. 
Kipling. Jungle book. 
Andersen. Fairy tales. 


2sop’s fables, 

Pyle. Merry 
Hood. 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses. 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare, 

Arabian nights. 

Malory. Boys’ King Arthur. 

Van Loon. Story of mankind. 

Wiggin. of Sunnybrook 
farm. 

Stevenson, Burton E. Home book 
of verse for young folks. 


adventures of Robin 


Rebecca 


Dickens. Christmas Carol. 
Irving. Rip Van Winkle, 
Mother Goose. 

Dodge. Hans Brinker. 


Hagedorn. Boy’s life of Theodore 


Roosevelt. 


Hawthorne. Wonderbook. 
Seton. Wild animals I have know. 
Spyri. Heidi. 


Three books selected by the teachers 


but not included on the combined list 
were: 
Riis. The making of an American 


Fifty famous* stories, 


Stories of great Ameri- 


Baldwin. 
Eggleston. 
cans. 
Three books selected by librarians and 
not included on the joint list were: 
Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Grimm. Household Stories. 
Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 





By JoHn D. Wo tcort. 











KnicuT, Encar W. 





LEONARD, 


McCatr, Wrrriam A. 





CuBBERLEY, ELLwoop P. Rural life and 
education; a study of the rural-school 
problem as a phase of the rural-life 


problem. Rev. and enl. ed. 3oston, 
New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1922] xv, 377 p._ illus. 


plates. 12°. 


This edition is announced by the author 
as a “careful and complete revision, some 
of the chapters being rewritten, old datd 
being corrected and brought up to date or 
eliminated, and some new textual matter 
and a number of new maps and pictures 
added.” 


Public education in 


the South. Boston, New,York [ete.] 
Ginn and company [1922] xii, 482 p. 
12°, 


A concise general survey of the growth 
of public educational organization and 
practices in the 11 States which formed 
the Southern Confederacy. The study seeks 
to trace the development of the democratic 
principles of education in the South, to 
explain their apparently slow application or 
practical acceptance, and to point out from 
the past certain valuable lessons for the 
educational! problems of the present, which 
are set forth in the light of their historical 
development. 


ANprus. Essential 
principles of teaching reading . and 
literature in the intermediate grades 
and the high school. Philadelphia, 
London, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany [1922 460 p.  front., plates, 
diagrs. 12°. (Lippincott’s educational 
guides, ed. by W. F. Russell.) 


STERLING 


The ground covered by this study of the 
teaching of reading and of literature is 
from the third grade through the high 
school. It presents the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the subject rather than the me- 
chanies of reading or classroom methods. 
The basic idea is that children’s reading of 
literature should be always an achievement 
of realized, true, and significant experience. 
The cultivation of appreciation of genuine 
Wterature both by teacher and pupil is 
urged. The book contains full bibliog- 
raphies and reading lists. ; 


How to measure 
York, The Mac- 
1922, xiii, 416 p. 

(Textbook series, 


in education. 
Millan company, 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 
ed. by Paul Monroe.) 


New 


A rather comprehensive treatise cover- 
ing the whole field of the science and art 
of educational measurements. The book 
tells how to construct a mental test, how 
to give and use the results of the test, 
how to apply statistical methods, and how 
to devise methods for graphic and tabular 
Presentation of findings. 


REISNER, Epwarp H. 





Pressey, Sipyry L., and Pressey, Lv- 


ELLA Cote. Introduction to the use of 
standard tests; a brief manual in the 
use of tests of both ability and 
achievement in the school subjects. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
company, 1922. vi, 263 p. 8°. 


An introductory handbook in the use of 
tests, which discusses their nature and 
gives the problems that may be dealt with 
profitably by means of tests, simple 
metheds for the handling of test results, 
and common mistakes to be avoided. 
Some representative tests of attainment in 
the various school subjects are presented, 
and tests of ability, particularly tests of 
general intelligence, are also described, 
Finally the book develops certain general 
principles regarding the proper organiza- 
tion of test work and its relations to prac- 
tical school problems. 


RAINWATER, CLARENCE E. The play 
movement in the United States; a 
study of community recreation. Chi- 


cago, Ill, The University of Chicago 
press [1922] xi, 371 p. plates, tables. 
iz. 


The term “play” is used in this book 
to embraee most of the activities occur- 
ring in social and community centers, in 
community music, drama, and pageantry, 
and in community service and organiza- 
tion. An analysis of the play movement 
in the United States based on information 
obtained from original sources is given. 
The author recounts the stages and transi- 
tions through which the movement has 
passed to reach its present elaborate de- 
velopment. 


Nationalism and 
education since 1789; a social and po- 
litical history of modern education. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1922. xiii, 575 p. 8°. 

This book describes the major facts of 
the social, economic, and political life of 
France, Prussia, England, and the United 
States since about 1789, in close relation- 
ship with educational policy and practice. 
This is done with a view to deriving from 
European precedents in educational policies 
and administration any lessons which may 
be of value in determining methods of re- 
organization of American public education. 
The writer finds that the importance of 
education as a phase of public policy is re- 
ceiving increased attention in the United 
States as a result of the World War. 


Russet, James Eart. The trem in 


American education. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago [ete.] American book 
company [1922} 240 p. 12°. (Ameri- 
can education series. G. D. Strayer, 
general editor.) 





Contains a collection of 14 papers and 
addresses composed by Dean Russell on 
various occasions during the past 20 years. 
While the papers cover a wide range of 
topics, there is a unity among them de- 
termined by the author's vision of the ever- 
enlarging scope of the American demo- 
cratic system of education. 


SNEDDEN, Davin. Civic education; socio- 
logical foundations and courses. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
company, 1922. xiii, 333 p. 8°. 

The writer finds that America has little 
of purposive civic education in its schools 
of various grades at present, and that the 
country needs mere and better education 
for citizenship. Because the objectives and 
methods of civic education have so far 
been little developed, each school, or at any 
rate the schools of each progressive com 
munity, must, outside the more formalized 
subjects, initiate their own efforts and de- 
velop their own leaders. It is hoped that 
the materials of this book may prove help- 
ful to progressive teachers and educators 
in meeting this need. 


Strout, Joun Exvserr. Organization and 
administration of religious education. 
New York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
press [1922] 287 p. 8°. (The Abing- 
don relig.ous education texts. D. G. 
Downey, general editor.) 

With reference to religious education, the 
author of this work takes up the problems 
of defining objectives, formulating policies 
and programs, organizing the personal re- 
sources, extending the present program so 
as to include week-day and vacation schools ; 
selecting, training, and supervising teach- 
ers, and the administrative management of 
pupils. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L.+ The psychology 
of arithmetic. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1922. xvi, 314 p. 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 

Based on lectures on the psychology of 
the elementary school subjects given by the 
author at Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, this book presents the applications 
of the newer dynamic psychology to the 
teaching of arithmetic. 


Van Densurc, Josern K. The junior 
high school idea. New York, H. Holt 
and company, 1922. 423 p. 12°. 


The ideal for the junior high school here 
described has been put Into practice in the 
Speyer school, connected with Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, New York City. 
In making a general application of prin- 
ciples, the author, who ts principal of the 
Speyer school, discusses in this book a num- 
ber of practical aspects of Junior high school 
organization and work, 





More than 40 teachers from Shelby 
County, Tenn., headed by the retiring 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, Miss Chari Ormond WilZams, 
attended the association’s July meeting 
at Boston. Miss Williams is head of the 
Shelby County school system and presi- 
dent of the county teachers’ association, 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
QUEBEC PROVINCE. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
provincial cabinets have a minister of 
education who is head of the depa rtment 
of education for the Province. In this 
connection United States readers have to 
remember that in Canada, both at the 
Federal Parliament (Ottawa) and at the 
nine provincial legislatures, the members 
of “cabinet” or ministers are members 
of the Parliament or provincial legisla- 
tures, as the case may be. They are the 
responsible ministers of government, and 
in the case of the ministers of education 
have the responsibility, before the legis- 
lature and the people of the Province, of 
the administration and progress of the 

edueational system. 


Provincial Secretary Represents Department. 

In Quebec there is no minister of edu- 
cation, but the provincial secretary is the 
member of the Government who repre- 
sents the department of public instruc- 
tion in the legislature. His department, 
though it has the control of technical 
schools, night schools, reformatory and 
industrial schools, is separate from that 
of public instruction. The provincial 
secretary is the registrar of the Province, 
and has the bureau of 
staiistics, hospitals, insane asylums, and 
charitable institutions generally. 

The distinct department of public in- 
struction has a nonpolitical head—a su- 
perintendent who is appointed for life. 
He is assisted by a French secretary and 
an English who are deputy 
ministers. 
sponsible duties in regard to the Roman 
Jatholiec schools, and the English secre- 
tary in regard to the Protestant schools. 
At present the former is secretary of the 
Roman Catholic committee of the coun- 
cil of public instruction, and the latter is 
secretary of the Protestant committee. 


control of the 


secretary, 
The French secretary has re- 


Schools Either Catholic or Protestant. 

Quebec differs from all the other Prov- 
inces in that all elementary, 
intermediate, or high, are either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. School taxation, 
consequently, is either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, although in some munici- 
palities where the privilege of “ dissent ” 
has not been taken advantage of the tax 
fund is in common. The taxes from in- 
corporated companies are divided be- 
tween the two boards in the same terri- 
tory according to the enroliment of 
pupils in their respective schools. It 
may be added that this separation of the 
schools according to religion is in part 
due to the fact of the dual language, 
French being the mother tongue of the 
great majority of the Roman Catholics 


schools, 








—_—= 





and English that of the great majority 
of the Protestants. 

In keeping with this dual organization 
the legislature confers certain powers 
upon a council of public instruction and 
its two committees. The council of pub- 
lic instruction is distinct from the de- 
partment. Its members, other than the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the Province 
are members ex officio, are ap- 
pointed by the Government. The Prot- 
estant committee, consisting of a num- 
ber of members equal to the lay members 
of the Roman Catholic committee, co- 
six additional members and one 
is appointed annually by the 
Association of Protestant 


who 


opts 
member 
Provisional 
Teachers. 


Committees Make Regulations and Courses. 


The council as a whole body seldom 
meets; once in ten or a dozen years at 
the most. The two committees, however, 
meet ‘several times a year. Each com- 
mittee has the power of making regula- 
tions for the organization, administra- 
tion, and discipline of the schools it rep- 
inspection districts and their 
boundaries, government of normal 
schools, boards of examiners, examina- 
tion of candidates for inspectorships, ete. 
This enumeration includes such matters 
as the courses of study and teachers’ 
diplomas. Alkthe regulations adopted by 
the committees require the approval of 
government by order in council, but each 
committee authorizes the textbooks (and 
withdraws the authorization) without 
this reference. 

All the executive duties, however, in 
connection with the regulations of either 
committee are administered by the de- 
partment of public instruction, which has 
also the general administration of the 
school law of the Province. 


resents, 


Chain of Central Organization. 


of central organization, 
be summarized 


chain 
may 


The 
therefore, as fol- 
lows: 

The provincial legislature, 
powers in control of education derived 
from article 93 of the British North 
America act (confederation act of Brit- 
ish Parliament, 1867). 

Provincial secretary, the member of 
government who represents the depart- 
ment of public instruction in the legis- 
lature. 

Department of public instruction, with 
a superintendent as head, administering 
the school law and regulations. 

Council of public instruction and the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant commit- 
tees thereof, having powers derived from 
the legislature to make regulations, sub- 
ject to the approval of government. 


with its 


In 1920 there were in the Province 
5,608 Roman Catholic elementary schools, 
700 model schools, and 371 academieg, 
and 704 Protestant elementary schools, 
57 intermediate and 41 high 
schools. 

The unit of rural organization ig ip 
general the township, a single school 
board having sometimes a dozen or more 
schools under its control. 

There are 52 Roman Catholic and 19 
Protestant inspectors. The inspectors 
visit every school twice a year, making 
2 report to the department in the autumn 
and furnishing a much more extensive 
statistical and general] bulletin for each 
municipality after the spring visit. The 
salaries of the inspectors and an allow- 
ance for traveling expenses are paid by 
the Government. There is a Roman 
Catholic inspector general and a Protes- 
tant inspector general, both of whom are 
officers of ethe department of public 
instruction. 


schools, 





ENGLISHMAN APPROVES OUR 
AMERICANIZATION METHODS. 


“American children are taught in the 
schools to reverence their country and 
to make it the greatest in the world,” 
said Lord Riddell, addressing the teach- 
ers attending the London “ Vacation 
Course.” “In American schools the les- 
sons start with a parade of the flag 
a sort of invocation to it,’ he said. The 
people do not believe in what they call 
artificial patriotism, but it is difficult 
to say where the natural ends and the 
artificial begins. As a result of Ameri- 
can education alien children are changed 
into Americcans in one generation. The 
future of the country rests with the 
schoolmasters sechoolmistresses, ac- 
cording to Lord Riddell. 


and 





INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS ESTAB- 
LISHED IN WASHINGTON. 


To undertake economic research and 
to present results in untechnical form in 
pamphlets, monographs, and special re 
ports, the Institute of Economics has 
been founded by the Carnegie Corport- 
tion at Washington. The new institute 
will cooperate with various departments 
of the Government and with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It is di 
rected by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, fort- 
merly professor of political economy at 
the University of Chicago. 





— 


Membership in the Nat’onal Education 
Association is growing, according to the 
secretary's report. The association now 
has more than 116,000 members. 
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EXHAUSTIVE SURVEY OF 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLS. 


Commission Urges Consolidation of 
State Boards, Better Rural Super- 
vision, Convention of Graded 
School Districts, Better Buildings, 
Etc. 


A new era in Kentucky education be- 
gan with the enlightened and progressive 
educational legisiation of 1920, accord- 
ing to the report of a survey by the 
Kentucky Educational Commission, pub- 
lished by the General Education Board. 
These measures, supported by both po- 
litical parties, provided among other 
things for the election of county boards 
of education by the people, for an in- 
crease of mandatory county taxes, for 


better school attendance, and for the 
State certification of teachers. Already 
the sums available for the common 
schools have greatly increased, rising 


from $8,309,000 for current expenses in 
1918-19 to about $10,000,000 in 1920-21. 
There has been apparently a correspond- 
ing improvement in school attendance. 

This survey was undertaken by pro- 
vision of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
the members of the commission were ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State, 
Hon. Edwin B. Morrow. Fifteen months 
were devoted to the survey, and with 
the help of the General Education Board 
the commission studied conditions in the 
various cities and counties of the State, 
testing 15,700 pupils, collecting informa- 
tion on the training of 86 per cent of the 
13,563 teachers, and on school finances, 
length of school day and term, consoli- 
dated schools, provisions for supervision, 
medical inspection, school nurses, office 
equipment, etc. 

Ex-Officio Board Is Not Approved. 


The elementary and high schools of 
Kentucky are organized as a single sys- 
tem over which preside a State board of 
education and a superintendent of public 
instruction. These officials deal with 
educational matters of general interest 
to the people of the State. Similarly, 
the public schools of a county form a 
subordinate local system, and the graded 
school districts and the cities are inde- 
pendent of the county system, though a 
part of the State system. The central 
authority is meant to give- unity to the 
educational effort of the State; the local 
authority is meant to promote local in- 
terest, pride, and initiative. The State 
board of education is composed of ex 





officio members, the secretary of state, 
the attorney general, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It is the 
opinion of the commission that this 
board can not be effeetive on account of 
its political character, especially since 
its personnel is changed every four 
years. The report recommends that the 
State should have a properly constituted 
board, invested with proper powers, in- 
cluding those now exercised by the four 
different boards of normal-school regents, 
the State textbook commission, the State 
board of examiners, and other boards 
which now exercise the power which 
should belong to a State board of edu- 
cation. 


County Superintendents Need Assistance. 


The office of State superintendent 
should be taken out of partisan politics 
says the report. Better financial pro- 
vision should be made for supervision, 
inspection, and accounting. The law of 
1920 removed the office of county super- 
intendent from politics, placing the se- 
lection in the hands of the county board 
of education, but time must pass before 
results appear. The superintendents 
have few modern clerical and statistical 
devices and little clerical assistance, so 
that full information about the schools 
can not now be collected and compiled. 

These defects in business methods, ac- 
counting, and reporting would be less 
serious, the commission states, if super- 
intendents performed satisfactorily their 
administrative and supervisory duties. 
Though a few superintendents have re- 
cently been active in promoting consoli- 
dation, in erecting new schoolhouses, in 
encouraging better attendance, in engag- 
ing better teachers, and in securing larger 
county levies, the majority have no ad- 
ministrative program and exercise little 
administrative control. 

Under the most favorable conditions 
a superintendent can not supervise prop- 
eily the schools of an entire ceunty single- 
handed. There should be at least one 
additional person to spend all her time in 
helping teachers, especially young teach- 
ers, to organize their schools, to classify, 
grade, and teach their pupils. One 
county now has two special supervisors 
of physical education; another, two spe- 
cial supervisors of cooking and sewing; 
11 have each a colored supervisor for 
colored schools, but there was not a 
single full-time white rural supervisor 
in the entire State at the time the survey 
was made. 


Conditions Admirable in Graded Districts. 
The graded school districts, like the 


city school systems, are not included in 
the county unit. In the larger graded 





school districts, employing seven or more 
teachers, there is generally much to com- 
mend. About one-fifth of the graded dis- 
tricts, or 54, are in this class. Most of 
these have good school buildings and 
grounds, employ fairly well-trained prin- 
cipals on salaries ranging from $1,500 to 

2,500, and maintain nat only well- 
graded elementary schools but four-year 
high schools with a 9 or 10 months’ 
term. The educational interest in cer- 
tain of these districts is admirable. For 
example, when, in 1920, it was supposed 
that such districts were authorized by 
law to levy a maximum tax of $1.25, a 
number of districts forthwith levied the 
maximum by common consent of the 
taxpayers. 

On the other hand, the survey showed 
that probably nowhere else in the entire 
public-school system of the State are 
conditions quite so bad as in the small 
school districts. The report goes on to 
say that sometimes the school term is 
only six months long: that fhe school- 
houses are mostly ramshackle, tumble- 
down, dirty, wooden structures; that 
many teachers hold no certificates at all, 
are no better prepared than the ordi- 
nary rural teacher, and are sometimes 
paid less. The existence of these graded 
districts impairs the county system, since 
property in such a district is exempt 
from a county tax. The commission is 
of the opinion that all graded districts 
should be converted into consolidated 
schools and returned to the county sys- 
tem as far as this is possible. As things 
now stand, neither the county nor the 
separate districts can support a proper 
organization. 

Few States have better city school 
legislation than Kentucky, and the edu- 
cational results in the cities are approxi- 
mately equal to those in cities of equal 
size in other parts of the country. How- 
ever, the commission points out that 
many serious defects exist, which can 
only be corrected by an enlightened and 
active public sentiment and a deeper 
appreciation of the scope and value of 
public education. 


Tests, infinitely scientific, can still be 
but the beginning, never the end, of the 
examination of the child. To take a 
young mind as it is, and delicately one 
by one to sound its notes and stops, to 
detect the smaller discords and appre- 
ciate the subtler harmonies, is more of 
an art than a science. The scient’st may 
standardize the method; te apply that 
method and to appraise the results needs 
the tact, the experience, the imaginative 
insight of the teacher born and trained.— 
Cyril Burt. 
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TRAINING WOMEN FOR A 
NEW OCCUPATION. 





“ Home-Service Directors” Are Em- 
ployed by Savings Banks to Aid 
Women Depositors with Financial 
Problems. 


To fit college women for the work of 
advising home makers in their dealings 
with savings banks is the aim of a course 
recently given in the summer school of 
Columbia University. Seventy-five per 
cent of the depositors in savings banks 
are women, according to New York 
bankers, and many of these women are 
glad to receive advice in solving the 
financial problems that a home maker 
must meet. A woman who is familiar 
with both home economics and banking 
can be of great assistance to a bank’s 


patrons in such activities as budget 
making. Such a person acts as liaison 


officer between the bank and the home 
and in many banks is known as the 
home-service director. This is a dis- 
tinctly new department of savings bank- 
ing. 

Helps to Solve Individual Difficulties. 


The home-service director makes the 
personal acquaintance of many .of the 
bank’s depositors, and helps to solve their 
individual difficulties. For example, the 
withdrawal of an account gives an in- 
dication of possible distress in a house- 


hold. In such a case, the home-service 
director may investigate the circum- 
stances, and often she can suggest 


methods of retrenchment that will enable 
the family to continue saving. However, 
she does not wait for such an emergency 
to make the acquaintance of the bank's 
patrons, but tries to keep in touch with 
them all the time. Teaching children to 
save is an important part of the home- 
service work, and if the bank represent- 
ative is a good speaker she can coop- 
erate with the schools by lecturing to 
groups of pupils. Older 
reached through the Y. W. C. A. 
other organizations. 


can be 
and 


girls 


Direct Aid to Americaniaztion. 


Foreigners who are unfamiliar with 
American banks and are kept away by 
language difficult’es are generally glad 
of the help which the home-service di- 
rector can give. Through church set- 
tlements and other Americanization 
agencies many foreign-born persons can 
be reached, and if the bank’s represent- 


ative can make them feel welcome in 
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the bank, she is helping to put them in 
touch with American customs. 

To prepare women for ths work the 
training course for household budget and 
thrift specialists was arranged by the 
Columbia Summer School in cooperation 
with the women’s division, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks. 
Practical points on savings bank law, 
thrift, industrial savings, and invest- 
ment Suggestions were among the sub- 
jects of the various lectures. Instrue- 
tion was not limited to theoretical work, 
but included practical training in savings 
banks. More than 60 students were en- 
rolled in the course. 





KINDERGARTENS’ STEADY GROWTH 
IN TOWNS. 


Of the 32 States that reported on 
kindergartens in 1917-18 and 1919-20, 22 
show an increase of 255 kindergartens in 
towns under 2,500. One hundred and 
eighty-n ne villages have opened kinder- 
gartens und 9,246 children are in at- 
tendance. 

Of these States, California leads with 
an increase of 56 kindergartens and 
New Jersey is second with 45. It is 
significant that these States that are 
leading in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens rank, respectively, 2 and 4 in the 
Ayres scale... Michigan reports 35 new 
kindergartens, Nebraska reports 382, 
Minnesota 26, and Kansas 14. 

This steady growth of kindergartens 
in small towns indicates that the kinder- 
garten is being accepted as the right of 
every child in city and country, instead 
of merely being regarded as a welfare 
agency for children living under abnor- 
mal conditions in large citices—J. W. 
Abbot. 





PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THIS 
- NUMBER. 


Educational System of Quebec 
Province. C. D. Parmelee. 
Progress of S-hool Reform in 
Germany. Reinhold Lehmann. 
Needs of New York’s Rural 

| Schools. 

| The Educational Position in Lon- 
don. A London Correspond- 
ent. 

From the Schools of France. 

_ P. H. Pearson. 

' Camp School for Delicate Lon- 

| don Children. | 














SCHOOLS LOSE $26,302,479 
IN FIVE YEARS. 


Fire Loss Steadily Increases— 
Heating Apparatus Most Destruc- 
tive Known Cause—Decrease in 
Dangers from Electricity. 


Educational institutions in the United 
States lost more than $26,000,000 worth 
ol property by fire in the five years from 
1916 to 1920, inclusive, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Nearly six and one-half millions of this 
sum was lost during 1920, an increase ef 
than a million the loss for 
The cause of many of these fires 


more over 
1919. 
was never found out, more than one-third 
of the fire damage being reported as 
from unknown causes. In 1919 and 1920, 
more than half of the loss was incurred 
in fires the causes of which could not be 
learned, 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers, and _ their 
pipes lead the list in causing fire damage, 
$2,860,939 worth of property having been 
lost in fires from these causes during the 
five years. However, management of 
these heating devices seems to be improv- 
ing, fer the damage during 1919 and 1920 
from this kind of fire was nearly $200,000 
less than during 1917 and 1918. 

Electric appliances are better cared 
for, judging by reports of damage done 
in schools, for although the total of the 
money lost in fires from electricity was 
$2,289,759, second only to the damage 
from stoves, etc., most of this was lost 
during the first three years. More than 
$1,500,000 of this sum was lost from 1916 
to 1918; only $166,152 worth of property 
was burned in fires caused by electrical 
devices in 1920. This was about $400,000 
less than the average for the four years 
preceding. 

Defective chimneys and flues are third 
ou the list in causing fire loss in schools. 
The loss from this cause during 1920 was 
greater than that of any other one of the 
five years, and this kind of fire stands 
fourth on the list in destruction of prop- 
erty. Fires in the neighborhood of school 
build’ngs caused an average loss of $250, 
000 a year. Sparks on roofs caused about 
the same amount of damage. 

Matches and smoking seem to result in 
as many fires as ever, causing an average 


damage of about $200,000 a year. In 
cendiarism and lightning each caused 


fires resulting in an average loss of more 
than $150000 a year. Among the other 
factors causing fires in schools were open 
fires, open lights, rubbish, and the use of 
petroleum products, such as gasoline. 
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